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Efforts Toward World Peace 


by Under Secretary Hoover? 


I am very glad to have the opportunity of talk- 
ing to you briefly about efforts toward world peace. 

We are living in a complex and difficult era. 
The last decade has been a period of radical 
change. The Soviet Union has emerged as the 
second strongest nation in the world. Some 800 
million people, primarily in the Far East, who 
were formerly under colonial rule are now inde- 
pendent nations. Mainland China is in the grip 
of a Communist regime. The nature of warfare 
has been completely transformed by nuclear 
weapons, which are now in the hands of the Soviet 
Union as well as ourselves. 

Today the U.S. occupies a unique position as 
the strongest nation in the free world. Yet the 
rise of the Soviet Union poses an unparalleled 
threat to our own security. This threat takes 
many forms. With the newer weapons, our con- 
tinent is now directly exposed to devastating at- 
tack. And our interests do not stop at our own 
shores. Our security would be gravely imperiled 
if other friendly nations should lose their liberty. 
Nor is the Soviet threat merely military. Com- 
munism has developed to a fine art the techniques 
of subversion and propaganda. Today the world 
presents many opportunities for the use of these 
techniques. The Soviets can play upon fears, 
discontents, and hopes, and can exploit historic 
cleavages and political inexperience, especially in 
the newer nations. 

In the face of this situation, the President, in 
his state of the Union message,” declared that our 
international effort must be directed to the “wag- 


* Address made before the U.S. Conference of Mayors 
and the American Municipal Association at Washington, 
D. C., on Feb. 16 (press release 84). 

? BULLETIN of Jan. 16, 1956, p. 79. 
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ing of peace” with all the resourcefulness and 

sense of dedication and urgency that we have mus- 

tered in defense of our country in time of war. 
Our efforts for peace must take many forms. 


Collective Security 


In the forefront is the maintenance of our sys- 
tem of collective security. 

We now live in a world in which security lies 
beyond the attainment of any one nation, how- 
ever strong. The massive Communist threat, 
backed by more than 6 million men under arms, 
can be met only by mutual defense. Some 42 
nations are allied with the United States for col- 
lective security. The Nato Pact binds together 


15 states of Europe and North America. The Rio 
Pact covers Latin America. The Manila Pact 
extends the principle to southern Asia. In a few 


days Mr. Dulles will be leaving for Pakistan to 
meet in annual conference with the Foreign Min- 
isters of the other member countries. These 
alliances threaten no one. They have come into 
being solely in response to threats of Communist 
aggression. 

These alliances serve as a warning to any poten- 
tial aggressor that he will encounter the combined 
opposition of a powerful coalition of free nations. 
We have also gone far, especially in Europe, to 
create the material means for resisting an attack. 
Thus, collective security contributes powerfully 
to the maintenance of peace. 


Building Politica! and Economic Strength 


Military strength is essential but it is not 
enough. The United States and its partners must 
also create conditions of political stability and eco- 
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nomic health if they are to resist the Communist 
threat. 

Just after the war this effort took a dramatic 
form in Europe. The foundations were laid in 
the Marshall plan, which restored the shattered 
economies of the European nations. Today those 
nations are standing on their own feet economi- 
cally and are cooperating for their mutual benefit. 
Six of them are engaged in initial steps toward 
even closer unity. 

In Asia the task is still formidable. There, new 
nations are struggling to achieve economic growth 
and political stability in the face of serious ob- 
stacles. The continued independence of these 
states may depend on their success in this struggle. 

That is why the United States is extending eco- 
nomic assistance to many of them. Our aim is not 
to buy their friendship. Our purpose is to help 
them become strong enough to remain free. This 
task is likely to be a lengthy one. The Secretary 
of State has recently said that such programs will 
“need to go on for a considerable period of time 
at about the present level.” In order to make them 
more effective we are asking the Congress to per- 
mit longer-term commitments for limited amounts. 
This should help in mobilizing funds from other 
sources, such as the World Bank, other countries, 
and private investors. 


Resolving Disputes 


We are convinced that an enduring peace must 
be based on freedom and justice. That is why we 
have devoted so much effort in trying to settle out- 
standing disputes and correct injustices. Reject- 
ing the use of force, we want to negotiate in good 
faith to remove these causes of tension. That was 
our purpose at the summit conference at Geneva 
last summer and at the Foreign Ministers Con- 
ference later in the fall. 

We shall persevere in that purpose despite the 
disappointing results so far. We will not sacrifice 
freedom or justice. We will continue to seek uni- 
fication of Germany, restoration of independence 
to Eastern Europe, and renunciation of force in 
the Far East. We will maintain our own strength, 
assist our friends, and hope that the leaders of the 
Communist regimes may be brought to see that 
a just peace will best serve their own legitimate 
security interests. 

Within the free world there are disputes which 
disrupt its unity, such as that in the Middle East. 
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Even now we are meeting with the British and the 
French in an attempt to find ways to avert a tragic 
outbreak of hostilities there. 


Disarmament 


Our efforts for peace take still another form. 
We want if possible to tame the atom. 
As the President has said: 


. a nuclear war would be an intolerable disaster 
which must not be permitted to occur. . . . The awesome 
power of the atom must be made to serve as a guardian of 
the free community and of the peace. .. . 


For over 10 years the United States has sought 
to bring nuclear weapons under control. So far 
the Soviet Union has not been willing to agree 
to the safeguards essential for the security of all. 

We are continuing that effort. The obstacles 
are serious. The steady growth of stockpiles of 
nuclear material gravely increases the difficulty of 
effective inspection. 

Last summer, as you will recall, at the Geneva 
meeting, the President made a new offer to the 
Soviet Union as a first step. In his “open skies” 
proposal he suggested that our two countries 
should open up to aerial inspection in order to 
protect against surprise attack. This too the 
Russians have so far rejected. 

In the United Nations meetings on disarmament, 
which will resume shortly, the United States will 
continue to press for practical steps to control and 
reduce armaments, especially the nuclear threat. 

Meanwhile, we are trying to move ahead in the 
peaceful use of atomic energy. For this purpose, 
we are engaging with other interested nations in 
creating an international agency which will foster 
use of nuclear material for power and other 
beneficent purposes. 


No Easy Road to Peace 


I have given you a thumbnail sketch of our ef- 
forts toward world peace. At best, it could cover 
only a small segment of those efforts. But even 
this outline shows how diverse and widespread 
they must be. 

There is no easy road to peace. We must be 
prepared for a long haul, calling for steady nerves 
and persistence. We cannot afford to slacken our 
efforts or to become impatient of the sacrifices we 
are called on to make. They are part of the price 
of the liberties we cherish. 
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We are the heirs of a great tradition. We must 
show ourselves worthy of our heritage. If we do, 
we can hope to preserve peace with freedom. With 
patience and fortitude the free world can expect 
to see its ideal of human dignity and liberty pre- 
vail over tyranny. 

Last week in Berlin, I spoke to the Mayor and 
people of that great city reaffirming our dedica- 
tion to the cause of a free and united Germany.’ 
I should like to close by saying to you what I said 
to them: 

“Free-world strength is not only a matter of 
defense against military aggression, or of indus- 
trial production, or of scientific advances, though 
these all play their part. It is fundamentally the 
collective power of spiritual, moral, and intellec- 
tual values based on political liberty and the rec- 
ognition of the individual rights of free men. It 
is a force which unites diverse cultures, creeds, 
and economic systems. It is the unbreakable bond 
between captive peoples and the people of the 
free world. It is the basic strength behind our 
diplomatic negotiations and international confer- 
ences. It is beyond the reach of imperialism and 
tyranny. It cannot be contained by barbed wire 
or border guards. Deep within it lies the hope of 
all mankind for peace, justice, and freedom.” 


Shipment of Military Equipment 
to Countries of Near East 


Press release 91 dated February 18 

On February 17, the temporary suspension of 
outstanding export licenses covering shipment of 
arms to certain countries in the Near East was an- 
nounced. The Department of State considers it 
appropriate to clarify the position of the United 
States with respect to this action. 

On May 25, 1950, the Governments of the United 
Kingdom, France, and the United States issued a 
joint declaration setting forth their deep interest 
in promoting the establishment and maintenance 
of peace and stability in the Near East area. In 
this declaration the three Governments recognized 
that the Arab States and Israel all need to main- 
tain armed forces for the purposes of assuring 
their internal security and their legitimate self- 


* BULLETIN of Feb. 13, 1956, p. 242. 
BULLETIN of June 15, 19538, p. 834, footnote. 
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defense and to permit them to play their part in 
the defense of the area as a whole. At the same 
time, the three Governments reaflirmed their op- 
position to the development of an arms race be- 
tween the Arab States and Israel. 

During recent years there have been many re- 
quests from these countries for arms from the 
United States. These requests have been scruti- 
nized in the light of all circumstances, including 
their justification within the framework of the 
tripartite policy. Limited arms deliveries have 
from time to time been authorized to the Arab 
States and to Israel. In each instance an export 
license is required before shipment is made, as 
required by an Act of Congress the administration 
of which is under the Department of State.? 

Purchases of arms and materiel of a military 
character may be made either through ordinary 
commercial channels or from the U.S. Govern- 
ment in accordance with authority provided under 
the Mutual Defense Assistance Act of 1949 and 
by the Mutual Security Act of 1954, as amended. 
Sales by the U.S. Government require an agree- 
ment by the purchasing country that the arms will 
be used only for purposes of internal security and 
for self-defense. Such agreements have been ne- 
gotiated with several of the Arab States and with 
Israel, as well as with many other countries. 
Purchases, whether from U.S. governmental or 
private sources, require the application of the ex- 
port licensing procedures whenever they fall 
within the carefully defined criteria of military 
items. These include all aircraft and replace- 
ment parts, whether they are commercial or mili- 
tary. 

Pursuant to the procedures outlined above, the 
United States has, at the request of various coun- 
tries in this area, authorized shipments of arms in 
accordance with the principles of the Tripartite 
Declaration of 1950. The United States has since 
August of last year authorized licenses covering 
a total of less than $16 million for the Near East 
countries in question, much of the materiel already 
having been shipped. <A substantial part of these 
involves spare parts, communications equipment, 
and miscellaneous small items for maintenance 
and other purposes. It also includes commercial 
aircraft and parts. All presently outstanding 





* For an article on munitions control, see idid., May 30, 
1955, p. 884. 
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licenses, which include the shipments now in New 
York harbor, are within this total. 

During the past year numerous applications 
were received by the United States from countries 
in that area for large quantities of arms. These 
requests totaled more than $150 million. When 
the massive shipment of arms by the Soviet bloc 
to the Near East was confirmed in September of 
last year, it was a clear signal for the starting of 
an arms race that would increase the danger of war 
in the area. The United States is maintaining a 
continuous review of the whole question of Near 
East arms shipments, and no action has been 
taken to authorize any of these large requests. 

Meanwhile, questions have been raised concern- 
ing the particular shipment of tanks from New 
York to Saudi Arabia. The following are the 
facts: 

On April 28, 1955, the Saudi Arabian Govern- 
ment, pointing out that it had no tanks, requested 
the United States to sell a limited number to be 
used for training purposes. Negotiations for this 
sale took place over a period of several months 
and resulted in the United States agreeing on Au- 
gust 25, 1955, to sell eighteen light reconnaissance 
N-41 tanks. The Saudi Arabian Government was 
informed by the Department of State on Septem- 
ber 3 of this commitment on the part of the United 
States Government. The tanks were paid for by 
Saudi Arabia on November 26, 1955, and its Gov- 
ernment was informed that shipment would take 
place in mid-February. This sale was subjected 
to the usual careful scrutiny to determine that it 
would meet the conditions established in the Mu- 
tual Security Act. It was also considered in the 
light of general discussions which took place in 
1951 during the negotiation of the cash-reimbursa- 
ble agreement of June 18 of that year. 

On the evening of February 16, when numerous 
inquiries were made concerning the tank shipment 
about to leave the New York harbor, it was decided 
to suspend all outstanding export licenses for the 
area in question pending an examination to assure 
that such exports were being made in compliance 
with pertinent laws and regulations and were in 
conformity with the policies of the United States 
with respect to the maintenance of peace and sta- 
bility in the area. This examination has taken 
place, and it was confirmed that all licenses con- 
formed with the above criteria. The President 
has therefore decided to permit the export of those 
items covered by outstanding valid export licenses 
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for the Arab States and Israel which have not al- 
ready gone forward. 

As in the past, outstanding requests for arms 
which have not been approved and future requests 
will, of course, be subjected to most careful scrutiny 
in the light of policies enunciated in the Tripartite 
Declaration and applicable Acts of Congress, and 
within the context of a continuing review of the 
situation in the area. 

The President has been kept currently informed 
of the situation outlined above, and fully approves 
of the foregoing. 


Research Reactor Agreement 
With Germany 


Press release 78 dated February 13 
Jornt ANNOUNCEMENT 


An agreement for cooperation in the field of 
research in the peaceful uses of atomic energy 
between the United States and the Federal Re- 
public of Germany was signed in Washington 
today. 

The agreement was signed by Lewis L. Strauss, 
Chairman of the Atomic Energy Commission, and 
Livingston T. Merchant, Assistant Secretary of 
State for European Affairs, for the United States, 
and by Ambassador Heinz L. Krekeler for the 
Federal Republic. 

As previously stated, the United States has ne- 
gotiated this type of agreement with 24 other 
countries. All of these agreements provide a basis 
for cooperation in the design and construction of 
research reactors and in the training of personnel 
in the peaceful uses of atomic energy, and provide 
the legal framework necessary for the lease of a 
limited amount of fissionable material for use as 
fuel in research reactors. They also provide for 
the exchange of unclassified information in the 
research reactor field, related health and safety 
problems, and on the use of radioactive isotopes 
in physical and biological research, medical ther- 
apy, agriculture, and industry. It is expected that 
the research reactor agreement will assist the Ger- 
man Government in meeting the problem of train- 
ing personnel in the peaceful fields of nuclear 
science. 

A copy of the agreement is attached. 


* Not printed here. For text of a similar agreement with 
Turkey, see BULLETIN of July 11, 1955, p. 55. 
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Tenth Anniversary of Amerikahaus in Munich 


by James B. Conant 


Ambassador to the Federal Republic of Germany * 


During the last few days we celebrated two 
happy events, an anniversary and a new begin- 
ning: the 10th birthday of the Amerikahaus 
[United States Information Center] in Munich, 
and the Richtfest of the new home of the Informa- 
tion Center. This double celebration compels us 
to turn our thoughts both forward to the future 
and back to the years that liebehind us. We think 
today with justified pride of the achievements in 
the German Federal Republic during 10 difficult 
postwar years, and we look ahead to our future 
tasks and problems. (To speak of “our” prob- 
lems when addressing this audience of Germans 
and Americans seems to me more than justified 
since the problems to which I am referring are of 
equal concern to Germans and Americans, or 
rather, are directly or indirectly of concern to all 
people of the free world.) 

Let us first of all look back. Within the Ger- 
man Federal Republic and beyond its borders the 
work of reconstruction accomplished in the Fed- 
eral Republic during the postwar years has been 
praised frequently, and the praise is well deserved. 
However, in these eulogies emphasis was usually 
laid on material reconstruction. Much was said 
about the industriousness and the energy displayed 
by German workers, industrialists, and civil serv- 
ants engaged in the rebuilding of cities, bridges, 
railroad lines, industrial plants. In this connec- 
tion American aid, which made possible and 
speeded up German economic recovery, was often 
mentioned, also other impressive examples of 
German-American cooperation—for instance, the 
airlift for the city of Berlin during the 10 months 
of the Berlin blockade. 


‘Translation of an address made in German at Munich 
on Jan. 28 during the 10th anniversary celebrations of the 
Amerikahaus (U.S. Embassy, Bonn, press release). 
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Though they are certainly praiseworthy, I do 
not want to discuss these achievements today on 
the 10th anniversary of the Amerikahaus Munich. 
Rather I should like to direct your attention to 
other accomplishments of momentous importance. 
I should like to speak of certain aspects of intellec- 
tual and spiritual reconstruction achieved during 
the same period. And even though I hesitate to 
revive painful memories of a tragic past, I should 
still like to ask you to look back briefly to the 
situation 10 years ago. 

You know how completely Germany, cut off 
from its neighbors by the measures of its Govern- 
ment after 1933 and later also by the bitterness of 
the war, had lost contact with the rest of the world. 
You know how deeply the rest of the world, re- 
membering the terrible events of the previous 12 
years, distrusted Germany in 1945 and even later. 
Of course, Hitler had never quite succeeded in 
breaking off all contacts between the people in his 
power and the people living beyond the borders 
of his state. But he had succeeded in making all 
contacts with the outside world extremely diffi- 
cult, especially because he had tried to exploit all 
remaining contacts as propaganda tools for his 
ideology. 

I know from my own experience the dilemma 
of those persons abroad who had friendly feelings 
for Germany but detested Hitler. They were in 
a dilemma similar to that of the people in Ger- 
many who loved their country but hated its dic- 
tator. A friendly act of a foreigner toward 
Germany could, in those years, always be mis- 
interpreted as a friendly act toward Hitler. On 
the other hand, a repudiation of Hitler could 
always be interpreted as a repudiation of 
Germany. 

In the thirties I found myself in this dilemma 
more than once—for instance, when a former 
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student of Harvard University, a friend of 
Hitler’s, offered Harvard University a scholarship 
for an American student who was to study in 
Germany and, no doubt, be indoctrinated in the 
Nazi ideology. Quite obviously, the offer was no 
more than a propaganda trick. And because I 
had no illusions whatsoever about Hitler’s inten- 
tions, I considered it proper to reject the offer in 
unmistakable terms. The answer of Harvard 
University made it quite clear that we detested 
Hitler and all of his works. 

A few years later the problem presented itself in 
a somewhat different form. In 1936 Harvard 
celebrated its tercentenary, and for this occasion 
we wished to invite professors from all over the 
world, including Germany. During the anniver- 
sary celebrations we conferred honorary doctors’ 
degrees on some of our guests, including some 
German scholars. 

Both our rejection of the proffered scholarship 
and our invitation to the German scholars were 
violently attacked. In the first case Harvard was 
accused of having been too unfriendly; in the 
second case Harvard was accused of having been 
too friendly. I mention these painful details only 
because I want to show how difficult it became after 
1933 to maintain any kind of contact with Ger- 
many and how difficult it was even after 1945 to 
reestablish the broken contacts. 


Reestablishing Broken Contacts 


Considering these difficulties, the Amerika- 
haeuser in Germany can be very proud of the fact 
that from the earliest postwar days they dedicated 
themselves to the task of reestablishing the broken 
contacts between Germans and their neighbors. 

Recently I saw some reports about the some- 
times amusing, sometimes annoying, sometimes 
even tragic difficulties with which the Ameri- 
kahaeuser had to contend in the days right after 
the close of the war. At first it was not easy for 
the people in Germany to understand the func- 
tions of an Amerikahaus. Some visitors came 
because they assumed that an Amerikahaus was a 
travel agency, or an officers’ mess, or a labor office, 
or a hotel, or a department store, or a bank, or 
even a hospital. Some came because, as one of 
the visitors put it, “it was warmer here than at 
home.” But the others came too: the correspond- 
ent looking for background material for an article 
on America, the music lover who had never heard 
an American musician before, the politically in- 
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terested citizen looking for books on comparative 
political science, the school boy trying to improve 
his English, the emigrant wishing to prepare him- 
self for his future homeland. The largest group 
consisted of people who, painfully aware of the 
fact that they had been cut off from all foreign 
countries for a period of many years, were eager to 
look once again across the frontiers and see what 
the scientists, artists, poets, and political leaders 
in the rest of the world had thought and done 
during the past years. 

It is indeed admirable and amazing that people 
struggling with the daily cares and problems of 
the early postwar years—with hunger and cold, 
unemployment, housing shortage—still had the 
time, interest, and energy for lectures, concerts, 
books, and phonograph records. Within a short 
time each Amerikahaus had its steadily expand- 
ing circle of constant visitors, and German partici- 
pation in the program of the Amerikahaus in- 
creased consistently. 

Among the visitors there were, of course, many 
who had only the vaguest notions about life in the 
United States. A very youthful visitor said a few 
years ago, when he was asked how much he knew 
about the United States: “In the United States 
there are, first of all, skyscrapers; secondly, In- 
dians; and thirdly, Greta Garbo. Skyscrapers I 
know from a picture I have at home; about In- 
dians I read in the books of Karl May; and my 
sister told me about Greta Garbo.” 

Well, perhaps this answer was not particularly 
surprising. After all, skyscrapers do look very 
imposing even in a picture; authors of adventure 
stories have used Indian settings ever since James 
Fenimore Cooper; and the private lives of actors 
and actresses probably have been a favorite topic 
of conversation as far back as ancient Greece. 

But if this youth has meanwhile become a good 
customer of the Amerikahaus, his picture of the 
United States will certainly be more complete and 
include much more than the quaint triad, sky- 
scrapers—Indians—Greta Garbo. By now he prob- 
ably has read in translation or in the original lan- 
guage a number of American books, has attended 
lectures of famous Americans like Thornton 
Wilder, has heard American musicians like the 
harpsichordist Ralph Kirkpatrick or the Juilliard 
Quartet, has learned some American history, per- 
haps knows some English, and probably has par- 
ticipated in a number of discussions on the common 
problems of the free world. 
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I believe any objective observer would agree that 
this sort of knowledge can be of great value to 
every citizen of the free world. I am using the 
formulation “every citizen of the free world” quite 
deliberately, for we must remember that the Amer- 
ikahaus program is by no means limited to Ger- 
many. There are U.S. Information Centers in 
Great Britain, in France, in Greece, in the Scandi- 
navian countries, in South America, in Africa, and 
in Asia. 

There was no need to convince me of the value 
of the Amerikahaeuser. My experiences in aca- 
demic life had convinced me long ago that any 
educated person today must have some knowledge 
about the cultural, political, and social develop- 
ments in other countries. In the United States 
it is one of the tasks of the colleges to transmit 
such knowledge. My university, Harvard, for in- 
stance, set up the Busch-Reisinger Museum, which, 
while its activities are much more restricted than 
those of an Amerikahaus, does acquaint the Har- 
vard students with the cultural heritage of an- 
other nation and thus carries out one of the 
functions of an Amerikahaus. The Busch-Rei- 
singer Museum shows, partly by means of copies 
and plaster casts, partly by means of original 
works of art, the development of German art from 
the sculptures of Naumburg Cathedral to the 
works of the members of the Bauhaus; on its 
organ, Bach concerts are performed Sunday morn- 
ings; in its library, the inquisitive visitor can find 
information about German art and music. 


Fostering Mutual Understanding 

The better mutual understanding which can be 
created by institutions like the Amerikahaeuser 
and, in a more limited way, by institutions like the 
Busch-Reisinger Museum makes possible a much 
closer and more effective cooperation within the 
free world than was possible in the past. In your 
country, in my country, and in other countries of 
the free world it is recognized more and more 
clearly that such cooperation is vitally important 
and that only through united efforts can peace, 
prosperity, and a free intellectual and spiritual 
life be established and protected. The new instru- 
ments of cooperation developed in the postwar 
years—Orec, the European Payments Union, the 
Council of Europe, and Naro—show clearly how 
strong the desire for cooperation has become. 

Today no nation can hope to buy its own sep- 
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arate safety from the general danger by staying 
apart from the common efforts of the free nations 
of the world or by trying to curry favor with the 
totalitarian powers. The history of the past 10 
years is full of unmistakable warnings against 
such wishful thinking. You remember that 8 
years ago Czechoslovakia, under considerable pres- 
sure, withdrew its consent to participate in the 
Marshall plan. The Czech political leaders may 
have believed that by keeping their country apart 
from the other free nations and by making far- 
reaching concessions to the antidemocratic forces 
within the country, they might be able to buy se- 
curity for their country. A few months later a 
coup d’état took place in Prague. The fate of 
Czechoslovakia and the fate of the Czech political 
leaders of those days—the fate of Masaryk and 
Benes, the fate of Fierlinger, yes, even the fate of 
Clementis and Slansky—show where such a road 
leads. 

Too late did Masaryk and Benes realize that a 
nation cannot buy security for itself by making 
concessions to a totalitarian power; too late did 
Fierlinger realize that a democratic party which 
allies itself with a totalitarian group is com- 
mitting suicide; too late did Clementis and 
Slansky realize that even the lives of Communist 
politicians are much safer in a democracy than 
under a dictatorship. 

Only the vigorous cooperation of all free na- 
tions will enable us to create and preserve for our- 
selves and our children peace, prosperity, security, 
and intellectual and spiritual freedom; only the 
vigorous cooperation of the free nations will en- 
able us to end injustices like the division of 
Germany. 

It must be clear to every unprejudiced observer 
that under the present circumstances it is vitally 
important for the Atlantic community to protect 
its peace and security through common defense 
efforts. As long as we are living in a divided 
world and as long as the possibility exists that the 
Soviet Union may be dreaming of taking Europe 
by surprise some day and of subjecting all Europe 
to Soviet power, such a defense system will be 
necessary. 

But the free nations must protect themselves 
not only against a military surprise attack; they 
must also protect themselves against defeat in the 
economic competition—perhaps “struggle” would 
be the better word—between the free and the un- 
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free world. Anyone who knows the history of 
Germany after the First World War will under- 
stand only too well what difficulties may arise 
when severe unemployment or a severe inflation 
afflicts a country. Ifthe free world does not keep 
its economic system in order, the unfree world 
might some day be victorious without even en- 
gaging its military forces. We must employ as 
much imagination, intelligence, and energy in our 
efforts to solve our economic problems as we must 
employ in our efforts to solve our political and 
military problems. 


Voluntary Cooperation 


Imagination and intelligence develop most 
readily when minds are free. I do not have to 
point out to this audience that the Communist 
dictatorship beyond the Iron Curtain, which does 
not hesitate to suppress anything not fitting into 
the Communist ideological pattern, considers in- 
tellectual and spiritual freedom subversive. The 
free world on the other hand considers the regi- 
mentation practiced beyond the Iron Curtain an 
abomination. The free world does not want unity 
through regimentation ; the goal of the free world 
is and must be the voluntary cooperation of free 
men, of free nations. 

Voluntary cooperation, unlike regimentation, is 
possible only on the basis of mutual understand- 
ing—and it is indeed fortunate that the nations of 
the free world during the last 10 years have made 
such rapid progress toward mutual understanding. 

During the first postwar winter, when the 
Amerikahaus was opened in Munich, an American 
official stationed in another part of Germany wrote 
about a discussion between Germans and Ameri- 
cans: “For 2 hours we talked to each other without 
coming any closer to an understanding. Germans 
and Americans started from premises which were 
unknown and incomprehensible to the other side. 
The participants simply did not know enough 
about each other to carry on a sensible discussion.” 

That certainly is not the situation today, and 
we may be grateful for the improvement. But we 
have not yet reached our goal; we cannot afford 
to rest on our laurels; we must continue our efforts. 

To contribute to a better understanding between 
his country and the country to which he is ac- 
credited—that always seemed to me to be the most 
important and the finest task of an ambassador; 
and during my 3 years here in Germany, I have 
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endeavored to do everything in my power to carry 
out this task. And because I am sincerely inter- 
ested in the urgent task of promoting mutual 
understanding, I welcome the contributions made 
by the Amerikahaeuser and welcome all other ef- 
forts directed toward the same goal, for instance, 
the exchange program. Iam happy to report that 
the exchange program so far has given more than 
10,000 Germans the opportunity to visit and get 
to know the United States, and I am equally happy 
that the Fulbright program gives American stu- 
dents and teachers the opportunity to study in 
Germany as well as in other countries. I also 
should like to use this opportunity to thank the 
German Federal Government, the Land govern- 
ments, and the city governments for their friendly 
hospitality toward many American visitors. Of 
course, I do not want to create the impression that 
only official or semiofficial institutions are able to 
work toward a better understanding; the efforts 
of private citizens in Germany and in America 
and of groups of private citizens—religious 
groups, trade unions, universities, and other 
groups—should not be forgotten. 


The history of the last 10 years has brought us 


many a bitter disappointment such as the new 
threat to world peace and the still continuing di- 
vision of Germany. But the history of these 10 
years has also recorded some extremely gratifying 
accomplishments, especially here in the Federal 
Republic of Germany. Ten years ago Germany 
was a country devastated by war and the Germans 
were close to starvation; Germany was in a state 
of war with practically all its neighbors; all gov- 
ernmental power was exercised by the occupation 
armies; the economic situation was catastrophic; 
a mood of hopelessness and complete exhaustion 
prevailed. Since then the German Federal Re- 
public has been able not only to raise the living 
standard of its citizens and to build up a demo- 
cratic system of government but also, through its 
clear repudiation of the Nazi ideology, has been 
able to win back for Germany the moral credit 
lost under the Nazi dictatorship, to reestablish a 
close and friendly relationship with its democratic 
neighbors, and to win a position of equality in the 
free world. 

Many of these successes would not have been pos- 
sible if the members of the free world had not 
been willing to seek and promote mutual under- 
standing and effective cooperation. 
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Mutual understanding and effective cooperation 
will also enable us to solve the difficult tasks still 
before us. I am convinced that through their ef- 
fective cooperation the free nations will be able 
to promote and protect peace, security, freedom, 
and prosperity. I am convinced that through 
their cooperation they will be able to bring to an 
end injustices like the division of Germany. 

The history of the Amerikahaus Munich shows, 
on a small scale, how fruitful effective cooperation 
can be. Indeed, the Amerikahaus program could 
not have succeeded without the support, under- 
standing, and freely given cooperation of the 
people of Munich. I am thinking particularly of 
such joint efforts as the atoms-for-peace exhibit at 
the Deutsche Museum and the Steichen “Family 
of Man” photographic exhibition at the Staedt- 
ische Galerie. Also, a special word of ap- 
preciation is due the distinguished members of 
the German advisory committee, who have given 
unsparingly of their time and valuable counsel, 
and to the devoted German staff of the Amerika- 
haus itself. 

I understand that during the past 2 weeks many 
tributes to the work of the Amerikahaus have been 
expressed here in Munich by prominent members 
of the community, among them Kulturminister 
Rucker, Finance Minister Zietsch, Mayor 
Wimmer, and Frau Dr. Bruecher. Amerikahaus 
may indeed be proud of these tributes and of the 
encouragement offered by the Munich newspapers 
and radio and television stations during the 10th 
anniversary celebrations. I would now like to add 
my congratulations and good wishes to the many 
good wishes already received by the Amerikahaus. 
May the Amerikahaus in the future and in its new 
home be even more successful than during the past 
10 years in its efforts to bring about a better under- 
standing between our two nations. And, let me 
add, I am fully convinced that this wish will come 
true. 
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President of Italian Republic 
To Visit United States 


The Department of State announced on Febru- 
ary 17 (press release 90) that arrangements have 
been completed for the state visit to the United 
States of Giovanni Gronchi, President of the Ital- 
ian Republic, February 27 to March 14, 1956. The 
President’s party will include Signora Gronchi, 
Foreign Minister Gaetano Martino, and Signora 
Martino. 

The visitors will arrive at Washington on Feb- 
ruary 27 and will leave on March 2 for a tour that 
will include Norfolk, Va., where they will visit the 
Headquarters of the Supreme Allied Commander, 
Atlantic; Ottawa, Canada; Detroit, Mich.; San 
Francisco, Calif.; and New York, N. Y. The 
party will leave New York for Rome on March 14. 


U.S. Attitude Toward Plight 
of Baltic Peoples 


Statement by Secretary Dulles 


Press release 80 dated February 15 


This year the peoples of Lithuania, Latvia, and 
Estonia will commemorate the 38th anniversaries 
of their declaration of independence from Russia. 
On this occasion, it is appropriate to call attention 
once more to the determination and self-sacrifice 
which the peoples of those countries showed in the 
community of free nations. 

Though the Baltic peoples have been deprived 
of this freedom, we know that they retain their 
will to be free. 

We continue to believe in the principle that 
sovereign rights and self-government should be re- 
stored to those who have been forcibly deprived 
of them. We are confident that this principle 
will one day be realized. 
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NATO—Our Greatest Instrument for Peace 


by Gen. Alfred M. Gruenther 
Supreme Allied Commander, Europe* 


I think, on this almost-the-fifth anniversary of 
the date when General Eisenhower arrived in 
Europe to set up a headquarters for defense of the 
free world there, it is appropriate to review some 
elements of our progress, some of the problems 
which still face us, and some of the solutions. 

When General Eisenhower came to Europe, the 
defenses of the free world were in a distressingly 
low condition. Prior to his arrival, there had 
been a series of incidents: the Czechoslovakian 
coup, the Berlin blockade, and, finally, on the very 
day of his arrival, January 8, 1951, there was a 
depressing report from Korea. It seemed that it 
would only be a matter of weeks until the United 
Nations forces would be ejected from that pen- 
insula. The atmosphere of Europe, and of the 
entire free world, was one of danger—almost 
despair. 

When General Eisenhower surveyed his re- 
sources, he found that they were very, very low. 
But what was even worse, the resources he did 
have could not be used to implement a common 
strategy, because there was no such strategy. 

I am pleased to be able to report now, 5 years 
later, that there 7s such a strategy, that there is 
an organization in being, and that if an attack 
should suddenly develop at this very moment, all 
of our commands know exactly what to do. 

The resources themselves are approximately 
four times what they were at that time, but that, 
of course, does not give an answer to the question, 
“Is that good enough? Would we be able to re- 
pel successfully an all-out act of aggression to- 
night?” ‘The answer, unfortunately, is “prob- 
ably not.” 

* Address made at the congressional dinner of the Vet- 


erans of Foreign Wars, Washington, D.C., on Feb. 7 
(Department of Defense press release ). 
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The Soviet might is increasing steadily, and, 
when you consider the status of our defenses when 
we started, it would have required almost a miracle 
to be able to give an entirely favorable answer 
tonight. Our progress has been great, but it is 
not yet great enough. 

We are facing today the largest aggregation of 
military power in the peacetime history of the 
world: some 175 Soviet land divisions, nearly all 
of them good; some 20,000 operational aircraft. 
That is about the number of aircraft in 1951, but 
at that time 80 percent of them were piston-driven 
planes. Now, 80 percent of them are jets. More- 
over, the Soviets are engaged in an all-out produc- 
tion program of the latest type of jets. 

In the naval field they have given high priority 
tosubmarines. There are now approximately 400 
submarines in the Soviet Navy. That figure does 
not mean much until we recall that, when the Ger- 
mans started World War II on the first of Sep- 
tember 1939, they had less than 75 submarines. 

This, then, represents a very powerful force in 
being. In addition, the Soviets have made sub- 
stantial progress in the nuclear field. It is also 
clear that they are giving great emphasis to their 
guided missile program. 


Soviet Production Goals 


Just 2 weeks ago the Soviets published their 
sixth Five-Year Plan, in which there is a heavy 
concentration once again in the war industries. 

In 1946 Stalin announced a program for 1960 
which he said would be enough to protect the 
country against what he called “all possible ac- 
> There are three items in that program 
which deserve a moment’s attention. At that time, 
he said, “We will need 500 million tons of coal a 
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year.” In 1955 they reached the figure of 390 
million tons, but they have increased the objective 
for 1960 to 593 million tons. 

“Tn steel,” Stalin said, “we need 60 million tons.” 
Last year they produced 45 million tons, and they 
have upped their objective to 68 million tons for 
1960. In case that does not impress us, we should 
bear in mind that in 1929 the Soviets had a steel 
production of only 5 million tons. 

In oil, which was the third major element of his 
program, he said, “We need for 1960 a production 
of 60 million tons.” Last year, they already ex- 
ceeded that with 70 million tons, and they have 
upped their program now to 135 million tons. 

Those are very formidable figures. 

I do not want to leave the impression that every- 
thing the Soviets have tried to do has turned to 
success. That isnot so. In the agricultural field 
they have had great difficulty, and the indications 
are that these problems will continue. For ex- 
ample, last year they had 8 million fewer head of 
cattle than they had in 1928, which was the year 
before the collective farm system started. That 
is a very definite failure, which the Soviet leader- 
ship is trying to correct. They have also had 
major failures in connection with their grain pro- 
grams. 

All of these increases in Soviet industrial po- 
tential, all of this emphasis upon Soviet military 
might, is at the expense of the Soviet citizen. To- 
day, in the Soviet Union a suit of clothes costs 
between 1,300 and 1,600 rubles. When one real- 
izes that a painter or a carpenter gets a salary of 
700 rubles a month, you recognize the austerity 
of his living standards. 

In case this might cause us to think that a revo- 
lution is likely in the Soviet Union—that we could 
look forward to a time when the populace would 
revolt—I feel that would be misguided wishful 
thinking. The people are well disciplined, and 
they know no better way of life. The chances of 
arevolution are very slight. I feel that the Soviet 
Union is going to continue to make progress in its 
production goals. 

Of course, they are having difficulties with the 
satellites. There again, though, they are making 
considerable progress in the armed forces. The 
satellite countries have 75 divisions, not all good 
ones by any means, and some 2,500 planes. They 
have a public relations problem with the satellite 
people, but they know that and they are working 
on it. They are concentrating on the children 
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through indoctrination and education on a long- 
term basis. 

The Soviets feel that time is on their side and, 
if they wait it out, they will have the strength for 
their system to prevail. Within the past year 
there have been new indications that they have 
absolute confidence that their system will win in 
the end. With their ability to marshal scientific, 
technical, and economic resources under central- 
ized direction—without regard to the wishes of 
the people—they constitute a very strong oppo- 
nent. They have a leadership group of 614 million 
Communists who are dedicated to their material- 
istic philosophy. They believe in it with all of 
their hearts and souls, and they are able to con- 
trol easily the remaining 210 million people of the 
Soviet Union. 


Europe’s Present and Potential Strength 


That tremendous strength is the reason why I 
say, as of now, we are probably not strong enough 
in Europe. I want to emphasize here, however, 
that I am talking about only one part of the prob- 
lem, namely, Europe. That does not mean that 
we would lose a global war if it took place, because, 
as of today, we still have a very substantial advan- 
tage in long-range air power. At the present stage 
of technological development, the offense in air 
power has a very big advantage over the defense. 
To summarize, as of today, we have this situation: 
in Europe we are not strong enough yet, but on a 
global basis we still have an advantage. How long 
we are going to retain that advantage is, of course, 
a speculative matter. 

As for our defense in Europe, we expect to be 
able to give a positive answer to the question that 
I have posed after the German contribution is ef- 
fective. We will have by the middle of ’59 some 
12 German divisions, some 1,300 aircraft, and 
naval craft largely for use in the Baltic. When we 
reach that level, and if we can use atomic weapons, 
which we feel are an essential part of our arma- 
ment, we then will be able to give reasonable as- 
surance that we can defend Europe successfully 
against an all-out attack. 

I do not want to give the impression that I am 
depressed over this situation, because I am not. 
We are actually farther ahead than we thought we 
would be when we made our forecasts in those dark, 
dreary days in the early part of 1951. 

I also want to make clear that I think that the 
next 5 years are probably going to be more difficult 
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than the first 5 years. I say this because we are 
moving into an era where the battle for men’s 
minds has become increasingly important, where 
the necessity for having unity among our own peo- 
ple, where the importance of their understanding 
of the issues is absolutely vital. Basically, this 
gets down to a question of convincing the 450 
million people in Nato to have confidence that this 
alliance can—and is the best way to—meet this 
threat. 

We think—and that is the principle on which 
Nato was organized—that collective security is the 
only answer. Generally speaking, most people 
agree to that thesis. However, the great progress 
we have made has generated a confidence which, in 
turn, has caused a certain relaxation of tension. 
These elements, coupled with certain changes in 
the immediate tactics of the Soviets, are creating 
difficulties for the free world. We are faced with 
the task of seeing to it that our people do not relax 
but continue their support for this alliance so that 
it can continue effectively to prevent a war from 
taking place. 

In that endeavor the partnership of the United 
States is of supreme importance. Whether we like 
it or not, the mantle of world leadership has fallen 
upon our shoulders. This alliance will succeed, in 
large measure, in the degree to which we are able 
to exercise that leadership. Please know that the 
competition is tougher than ever before. 

Take the most recent Soviet maneuver, which 
happened just a few days ago: Bulganin’s response 
to President Eisenhower’s letter is being circulated 
and broadcast all over the world now. The Soviets 
are working on the uncommitted billion among 
the 21% billion people of the world. They are not 
concentrating on trying to win the 165 million 
people in the United States, or even the rest of the 
450 million people of Nato. In this psychological 
struggle we face very severe difficulties. As prop- 
aganda experts, they are masters. We are far 
behind them in getting our story told. Our effort 
is very small; theirs is a massive one, cleverly put 
over, and it does produce results. 


Combating Soviet Pressures 


IT am certain we can meet this challenge, but 
it will require a determination and a dedication 
on the part of the free world, and particularly 
on the part of the United States. 

The Soviets get their unity by the gun-in-the- 
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back method. We have to get ours through the 
more laborious processes of democracy. There 
are 15 nations in this alliance, all of them sov- 
ereign—and we want them that way—but it is 
time-consuming and sometimes difficult to reach 
common programs. 

Some Americans have the impression that the 
United States’ support of Naro—and I have ac- 
tually heard this occasionally—is a type of char- 
ity. That is simply not true. We must be unmis- 
takably clear that we need Europe just as much 
as it needs us. Our participation in this enter- 
prise is a matter of our own survival. It is most 
important that we act in such a way that our 
allies know that their interests and ours are 
mutual. 

I feel that, if we are able to furnish encour- 
agement to some of these countries which are 
having trouble, they are going to remain firm in 
spite of the tremendous pressures that the Soviets 
are applying to them. 

Take one illustration, East Germany. This is 
Tuesday, the 7th. A week ago Saturday in 
Prague the Warsaw Pact powers met, and once 
again Mr. Molotov, as he has done many times in 
the last year, issued a strong denunciation of Nato, 
charging that it is an aggressive organization. 
However, the Soviets introduced a new factor 
into this particular meeting—they admitted East- 
ern Germany to the Warsaw Pact military 
command. 

The East German forces, consisting of some 
seven divisions and more than 100,000 men, have 
now been raised to the status of armed forces and 
operate under Marshal Koniev, whom I knew in 
Vienna in 1945. At this meeting, which ended 
last Saturday, they made a very shrewd maneu- 
ver. They said, “We feel that no German forces, 
be they East German or West German, should 
ever have atomic bombs.” That is a clever play 
directed toward the West Germans to get them, 
who feel very exposed if a nuclear war should 
take place, gradually to assume a neutral atti- 
tude. If they should be successful in that en- 
deavor, it would be very disadvantageous for our 
cause and for the West Germans. I do not think 
this maneuver will be successful. However, it 
demonstrates clearly the cleverness of their tactics 
and the need of alertness on our part in the battle 
for men’s minds. This is only one of a series of 
thrusts that the Soviets are making, all of great 
ingenuity. 
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If our people understand the issues, if they 
remain stout of heart, I am certain we can 
succeed, 

You may say that I am an optimist. I plead 
guilty to that charge, but I feel that I am more 
than an optimist. I feel that I have faith in our 
civilization, in our concept of religion, with their 
dedication to the dignity of the human individual. 


United States-Brazilian Friendship 


Address by Vice President Nixon * 


It is a great honor to be here as head of the 
delegation named by President Eisenhower to 
represent the United States at the inaugural 
ceremonies for President Kubitschek. Our dele- 
gation represents all sectors of our public and 
private life in the United States. Yet, even so, it 
is an inadequate expression of the feelings which 
these ceremonies inspire in the hearts of all the 
people of the United States. Such an occasion 
turns our minds to all those common traditions, 
those bonds, those achievements which we most 
cherish in the Americas. 

First, we are reminded that in this hemisphere 
we are in the finest sense of the word a family, an 
American family of nations. 

Today, the largest member of that family cele- 
brates a great event in its national life. 

I have been deeply moved to see the number and 
importance of the delegations which have come 


*Made at Volta Redonda, Brazil, on Feb. 3. Mr. Nixon 
headed the U.S. delegation to the inauguration of Presi- 
dent Juscelino Kubitschek de Oliveira on Feb. 2. Other 
representatives designated by the President and given the 
rank of Special Ambassador were James Clement Dunn, 
U.S. Ambassador to Brazil; Henry F. Holland, Assistant 
Secretary of State for Inter-American Affairs; and John 
B. Hollister, Director of the International Cooperation 
Administration. In addition, Secretary Dulles designated 
the following delegation members: Sen. Theodore F. 
Green, Sen. H. Alexander Smith, Rep. James P. Richards, 
Rep. John M. Vorys, Mrs. Nicholas Longworth, John F. 
Simmons, Gen. Lemuel C. Shepherd, Jr., Vance Brand, 
William C. Doherty, Daniel Gainey, Earl E. T. Smith, 
and the Rev. Joseph F. Thorning. 
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I feel that we have the ability to approach these 
problems with an understanding and with a point 
of view which will definitely match the Soviet 
materialistic ideology. 

I am confident that, if we can preserve the unity 
which we have already developed, no power, 
however menacing, will be able to prevail against 
us. 


from all quarters of the hemisphere to demonstrate 
by their presence here that such an occasion as 
this has great significance not only in Brazil but 
throughout the Americas. This kinship which 
unites us as friends, as neighbors, and as partners 
is, I believe, our finest joint achievement in this 
hemisphere. 

This occasion also turns our minds inevitably 
to those great religious and moral principles to 
which each of our governments is dedicated, prin- 
ciples on which we have firmly based our entire 
inter-American system. 

First is the sanctity and dignity of the indi- 
vidual man. Qur governments exist to make the 
lives of their citizens more wholesome and more 
abundant. The freedom and happiness of our 
men and women is not to be sacrificed to build 
the prestige or might of any government. 

We believe that material progress achieved 
through the inhumanity of slave labor degrades 
those who benefit from it and must be repulsive in 
the eyes of God, who created mankind in his own 
likeness. 

Another principle for which we have deep rev- 
erence is that nations, like men, are entitled to 
equal dignity and freedom. Preservation and 
respect for the sovereign integrity of our smaller 
States is among the most sacred obligations of the 
greater powers of our hemisphere. 

Our 21 Republics did not break away from their 
mother countries to achieve economic benefits. 
Our revolutions were to achieve freedom, freedom 
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as individuals and as nations. And we prize those 
freedoms even more today than we did over a 
hundred years ago when we first won them. 

In our hemisphere there is no nation that would 
reduce its neighbor to the degrading role of a sat- 
ellite. There is no nation, however small, but 
would perish before accepting such a role. We 
Americans throughout the hemisphere cherish our 
independence and have never tolerated and will 
not tolerate foreign domination of any kind or 
character. 

Among our finest achievements in the Americas 
is recognition and acceptance of the fact that each 
of us has direct and personal interest in the wel- 
fare of every other member of our great family. 

The time has passed when any American State 
can disregard the problems of any other. We 
must progress asa whole. We are truly partners 
in the development of this vast hemisphere. As 
good partners each of us must in his own interest 
try to make a constructive contribution to the 
progress of every other. 

Nowhere else in the world today, never before 
in history, have so many nations lived so long at 
peace among themselves, each with respect and 
understanding for the other; each confident that 
the strength that defends its sovereignty and ter- 
ritorial integrity is the combined strength of all; 
each determined that its strength and resources 
shall contribute to raising standards of life, not 
only among its own people but everywhere in the 
hemisphere. 

Together we have worked with our sister Re- 
publics to erect the structure of our inter-Ameri- 
can system, the most advanced and successful of 
its kind. Wherever one goes in our hemisphere 
he sees signs of this great inter-American system 
at work ; he sees these principles I have mentioned 
perpetuated in public works, in communications 
systems, and industrial enterprises. All of these 
mean new opportunities, new employment for our 
industrious peoples, new sources of income, in 
short, better and more abundant lives for our men 
and women and for their children. 


Significance of Voita Redonda 

We stand at the great steel mill of Volta Re- 
donda, a symbol] of Brazilian progress. It is in- 
spiring to see this vast enterprise which has 
become the backbone of the industria] develop- 
ment of this great nation. 

J am moved to think that my country has con- 
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tributed to the realization of the forward-looking 
dream of the Brazilian founders of this great 
plant. I wish that more people from beyond the 
borders of Brazil could see the miracle that has 
occurred here. 

Fifteen years ago Volta Redonda was a little 
creek. Today it is a thriving metropolis with tens 
of thousands of inhabitants. What was farmland 
has become the Pittsburgh of Brazil—a modern 
city with its complete water system, paved streets, 
excellent schools, general and specialized hospi- 
tals, thousands of comfortable homes with electric 
power, and all the conveniences of modern life. 

This is only a part of what the great steel mill 
of Volta Redonda has meant to the people of 
Brazil. Thousands of business and industrial en- 
terprises prosper throughout the country, born as 
a result of the establishment of your basic steel 
industry. 

As a citizen of the United States, I am proud of 
the fact that Volta Redonda was the first major 
development loan made in Latin America by our 
Export-Import Bank. That was 15 years ago, 
in 1941. Since that day our interest in the Volta 
Redonda and in the economy it serves has never 
ceased. The first loan was for $45 million. Nine 
years later, in 1950, we joined in a new program 
to expand the plant capacity. A second loan for 
$25 million was made. 


Announcement of New Loan 


During the past year we have been studying 
with the Government of Brazil still another pro- 
gram of plant expansion. This would contem- 
plate still a third loan, this one of $35 million. 
It would serve to increase the production of Volta 
Redonda from its present level of 650,000 to a 
million tons of annual ingot capacity. After 
having seen this great enterprise at firsthand I am 
indeed most happy to be able to state that my 
Government is announcing in Washington today 
that the Export-Import Bank has approved the 
$35 million Joan necessary for the plant ex- 
pansion.? 


*In a statement issued at Washington on Feb. 8, the 
Export-Import Bank said that the new loan will enable 
Brazil’s steel industry to expand its operations, thereby 
assisting the country in advancement toward a higher 
standard of living and an improved economy. The dol- 
Jars advanced will be used for purchase in the United 
States of materials, equipment, and engineering services 
required for the expansion. 
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Volta Redonda is a living example of how by 
helping another American nation every one of us 
can help himself. Before the great plant was 
constructed, Brazil imported each year from the 
United States about 300,000 tons of fabricated 
steel products. Today she produces more than 
1 million tons of steel, but her imports of fabri- 
cated steel products from the United States have 
increased to 550,000, or nearly twice the level 
before Volta Redonda was built. Furthermore, 
the money that our Government has loaned for 
the plant has been spent to pay for U.S. goods 
and services. Those loans have meant not only 
jobs in Brazil but jobs in the United States as well. 

The present and future greatness of Brazil is 
due overwhelmingly to the industry, genius, and 
capital of its own people. Our U.S. contribution 
to the progress of this great country has, of course, 
been small compared to that of the Brazilians 
themselves. That is as it should be. 

But our contribution in the past and today 
has been one of which our Government and U.S. 
private enterprise, and I, as a representative of 
our Government, can be justly proud; one which 
we must continue loyally and generously in the 
future. In the past 15 years we have contributed 
through loans and investments in Brazil develop- 
mental capital amounting to almost $2 billion. 
About $1 billion of this has come from our private 
investors such as those represented by many of the 
U.S. and Brazilian citizens sitting here today. 

The Export-Import Bank has authorized loans 
in Brazil amounting to a total of $900 million. 
These have meant progress in such fields as electric 
power, railways, mining, shipping, agricultural 
equipment, and various fields of industry. Only 
last week the Export-Import Bank announced the 
authorization of a new loan of almost $20 million 
for further improvement of the Santos-Jundiai 
Railway.® 

We have not forgotten that it was here in Rio 
at the economic conference in 1954 that our Gov- 
ernment promised the other American Republics 
that through the Export-Import Bank we would 
do our utmost to satisfy all applications for 
sound economic development loans for which 
capital was not reasonably forthcoming from 
private sources or from other official lending 
institutions. 

That policy has already meant that the volume 





*BuLLeTIn of Feb. 20, 1956, p. 299. 
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of loans authorized by the bank in Latin America 
increased during the last fiscal year over 500 
percent above those for the preceding year. It is 
also important that the number of loans has in- 
creased greatly. We are anxious that the bank 
meet the credit needs of small- and medium-sized 
enterprises as well as those of the large ones. 

We are pleased that Brazil will shortly have ac- 
cess to still another official credit institution, one 
which will also emphasize loans to private indus- 
try. I refer to the fact that Brazil has joined with 
the United States and other nations in creating 
the International Finance Corporation, which 
should soon become active. 

Our sales of agricultural surpluses have proved 
to be another way in which the United States can 
help Brazil by helping itself. We have sold $41 
million of agricultural products to Brazil. These 
are being paid for in cruzeiros, of which our Gov- 
ernment has lent 76 percent back to Brazil for use 
in a variety of economic development projects. 

There is another important contribution which 
each of our countries makes to the economic prog- 
ress of the other. I like to speak of it because it 
lies in the field of private enterprise from which 
the real strength and future growth of both of 
our countries must be drawn. That is the trade 
between us. In 1954 we bought over $680 mil- 
lions of Brazil’s exports. She spent somewhat 
less, or about $450 million, purchasing our own 
export products. Roughly speaking we have ac- 
counted for about half of Brazil’s exports and 
for about half of her imports. 

We are keenly interested in all opportunities 
which might increase this wholesome trade be- 
tween our countries, and, as you know, over 95 
percent of all imports from Brazil enter the 
United States without duty. Cotfee is, of course, 
the most important single item in our trade rela- 
tions. We share with the people of Brazil and of 
other producing countries their desire for stability 
in this important industry to prevent violent price 
fluctuations which harm both producers and 
consumers. 

We have, as you know, participated in the com- 
mittee of the Organization of American States 
which has been studying the problems of this 
industry. 

Finally, we welcome the opportunity to par- 
ticipate in many of the programs which the 
Brazilian Government has undertaken in the tech- 
nical field. Our contribution to those programs 
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is the largest we have undertaken in the hemi- 
sphere; yet it represents but a small part of their 
total cost. We hope and believe that this United 
States assistance will give added assurance that 
in a number of fields including education, public 
health, agriculture, mining, and public adminis- 
tration where we are participating, the Govern- 
ment of Brazil will achieve its far-sighted 
objectives. 


Motive for U.S. Policies 


Why do we offer financing and technical co- 
operation for the economic and industrial develop- 
ment of this great country? To gain good will for 
the United States? No. We, of course, are grati- 
fied when such credits contribute to the under- 
standing and friendship between our peoples. But 
we know that the respect and affection of the 
people of Brazil, just like our own and those of 
every other American State, cannot be purchased, 
though freely and generously given to all who 
earn them by a record of fair and honorable 
dealing. 

We in the Americas welcome the friendship of 
all peoples and all countries, but we reject the 
Communist definition of friendship, which in the 
past has meant “a friend today is a satellite to- 
morrow.” Let it be understood once and for all 
that the friendship, the independence, and the 
freedom of the governments and peoples of the 
Americas are not now and never will be for sale at 
any price. 

Do we offer economic aid to our friends in this 
hemisphere primarily as a defense against com- 
munism? No. Such help to our friends is not a 
recently developed device to protect our free gov- 
ernments against Communist subversion. Our 
policy of assistance to our sister Republics was 
adopted long ago before any of us fully under- 
stood the danger of the Communist plot to over- 
throw our free governments and destroy our way 
of life. 

Our offer of such credits and technical coopera- 
tion simply means that we, like the other peoples 
and governments of our hemisphere, know that, 
for one country of the Americas to go forward, 
all must go forward. When we help our friends 
in Brazil achieve the greatness and progress that 
surely lie ahead of them, we help our own people. 
There is no more striking proof of the truth of 
that statement than what has happened at Volta 
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Redonda. The motive behind our policies is as 
simple as that. 

We stand today at another milestone on the long 
road which for more than a century of close 
friendship our two nations have traveled. As we 
turn and look behind us we see much that is good, 


much that draws us together; for in war and in | 


peace we have shared both joys and sorrows. 
Your honored dead, and our own, fallen in a war 
in which neither of us sought or achieved any 





material reward, lie together as they fought, side | 


by side on the hillsides of Italy. The past gives 
us courage and faith to continue on the road that 
we have traveled together for so many years, sure 
that, wherever it may lead us, it is the best and 
most honorable for our peoples. 

I have said we are at a milestone. A new con- 
stitutional President, freely elected by the peo- 
ple of Brazil, has taken office. For the next 5 
years the problems of his people, the problems of 
the free world in which Brazil plays and must 
play so important a role, can never be far from 
his thoughts. 

Many government officers carry heavy responsi- 
bilities, but there is only one in every constitu- 
tional democracy who in the last analysis cannot 
share his burdens with others; who again and 
again must face crucial issues and alone carry the 
responsibility for their ultimate decision. That 
man is the President. 

As President Kubitschek takes up the awesome 
burdens which he shall for 5 years carry in your 
name, men of good will in all the Americas pray 
with you that he may have abundantly the physi- 
cal and spiritual strength, the wisdom and seren- 
ity of mind that his great task requires, and that 
all his decisions may be those which God would 
dictate in the interest of his people. 

May I finally make a prediction for the future? 


~— 





I confidently believe that Brazil is on the | 


threshold of an era of progress unequaled in the 
history of any nation in this hemisphere. I am 
confident that with its abundant resources, its 
great people, its dedicated leadership, Brazil’s 
progress in the next 5 years will startle the world. 
You can be sure that we in the United States will 
view your progress with the pride and good will 
and affection which true friends, good neighbors, 
trusting partners, and fellow members of the same 
great American family have one for the other and 
for all. 
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Costa Rica and Nicaragua Sign 
Friendship Agreements 


The Organization of American States an- 
nounced on January 9 that Costa Rica and Nica- 
ragua had signed two bilateral agreements at the 
Pan American Union that day, bringing to a 
successful conclusion the mediation of the Oas in 
the year-old dispute between the two Central 
American republics. 

One of the agreements* implements the 1949 
Costa Rican-Nicaraguan Amity Pact by binding 
the two countries to specific methods of reducing 
the possibility of future hostilities. The other ? de- 
fines the operation of the Committee of Investiga- 
tion and Conciliation of the American Treaty on 
Pacific Settlement, which Costa Rica and Nica- 
ragua formed at the request of the Oas Council. 

The documents were signed in the Pan American 
Union’s Hall of the Americas by Costa Rican 
Ambassador Fernando Fournier and Nicaraguan 
Ambassador Dr. Guillermo Sevilla Sacasa in the 
presence of most of the diplomats of the Western 
Hemisphere accredited to both the Oas and the 
U.S. Government. 

Speaking at the ceremony which marked the 
end of a situation that menaced the peace of the 
Americas were Colombian Ambassador Dr. Cesar 
Tulio Delgado, chairman of the Oas Council, 
which acted as a provisional Organ of Consulta- 
tion to cope with the emergency ; Mexican Ambas- 
sador Dr. Luis Quintanilla, head of the Investi- 
gating Committee which made an immediate 
on-the-spot report of the conflict ; and Uruguayan 
Ambassador Dr. José A. Mora, chairman of the 
nine-nation Oas special committee which assisted 
the two affected countries in reaching the agree- 
ments. 

The 21-country regional security organization 
was called into the Central American dispute on 
January 8, 1955, when Costa Rica sent a note 
to the Oas Council alleging that its territorial in- 
tegrity, sovereignty, and independence were 
threatened by acts that had their origin in Nica- 
ragua and invoked the Inter-American Treaty of 
Reciprocal Assistance. 

By the terms of the Reciprocal Assistance 
Treaty, which was signed at Rio de Janeiro in 1947, 
an attack against one American state is con- 


*For English text, see OAS doc. C-d-394. 
2 For English text, see OAS doc. C-d-395. 
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sidered an attack against all, and any threat to the 
peace or security of an American state justifies 
the calling of a meeting of the Ministers of For- 
eign Affairs of the American Republics to con- 
sider what countermeasures shall be taken. 

Pending a meeting of the Ministers of Foreign 
Affairs of the hemisphere, the Oas Council im- 
mediately constituted itself a provisional Organ 
of Consultation to deal immediately with the situ- 
ation. A Committee of Investigation, composed 
of representatives of Mexico, the United States, 
Brazil, Ecuador, and Paraguay, was appointed to 
proceed to Costa Rica and Nicaragua to deter- 
mine the facts. The Committee took office during 
the evening of January 11 and left Washington 
for Costa Rica by plane several hours later. 

Because the area to be surveyed was the north- 
western part of Costa Rica near the Nicaraguan 
frontier, a hilly region, difficult of access, the 
Council requested those governments in a position 
to do so to place planes at the disposal of the 
Committee for the purpose of carrying out obser- 
vation flights. The United States responded to 
this request,’ as did also Ecuador, Mexico, and 
Uruguay. The two governments directly in- 
volved likewise placed planes at the disposal of 
the Committee. 

On January 14, on the basis of reports received 
from the Committee, the Council condemned the 
acts of intervention of which Costa Rica was the 
victim and called attention to the grave presump- 
tion of the violation of international treaty obli- 
gations. It made a formal appeal to all Ameri- 
can governments to strengthen measures they 
might already have adopted, and especially to the 
Government of Nicaragua since the Investigating 
Committee had reported that a substantial part 
of the war material entering Costa Rica was com- 
ing across the northern frontier. 

Two days later, acting on information received 
from the Committee that the Government of Costa 
Rica did not possess planes of the type necessary 
to defend itself against the attacks of foreign 
planes that were then in the hands of the attack- 
ing forces, the Council requested the governments 
of the member states to expedite the sale to Costa 
Rica of aircraft it had ordered from them. That 
same day, the United States announced it had 
sold four P-51s to Costa Rica.‘ 

The measures of the Council were taken on 


® BULLETIN of Jan. 24, 1955, p. 131. 
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behalf of the Government of Costa Rica. But 
they were not directed against any other govern- 
ment. Nicaragua repeatedly declared it was re- 
specting its international obligations in what it 
declared to be the internal disturbance in Costa 
Rica. It urged the Investigating Committee to 
come to Nicaragua and manifested its willingness 
to cooperate with the Committee in the establish- 
ment of a frontier control system. 

A plan for the effective supervision and con- 
trol of the common frontier of the two countries 
was drawn up by the Investigating Committee and 
was in effect from January 20 to January 25. It 
provided for a buffer zone along the affected sec- 
tion of the frontier to be supervised by a group 
of military aides from the countries represented 
on the Committee. After the attacking forces 
operating in Costa Rica withdrew and were in- 
terned in Nicaragua, the military observers, how- 
ever, continued their surveillance of the border 
and the Committee continued its inquiry in both 
countries. 

The Committee returned to Washington Janu- 
ary 28. On February 24, the Council adopted a 
series of resolutions to give practical effect to the 
recommendations of the Investigating Committee 
and designed to bring about a complete solution 
of the situation between the two countries. 

Among the resolutions of the Council were the 
suggestions to the two countries that they appoint 
their members to a Committee of Investigation 
and Conciliation as provided for in the American 
Treaty on Pacific Settlement, and that they also 
conclude a bilateral agreement to implement their 
1949 Amity Pact. 

To assist Costa Rica and Nicaragua in their 
direct negotiations, the Council appointed a com- 
mittee which reported in August that both na- 
tions had demonstrated “a sincere desire to reach 
an agreement.” On September 8, the Council 
agreed that the emergency situation in Central 
America had ended and canceled the proposed 
assembly of the Ministers of Foreign Affairs of 
the American Republics.5 

The agreement implementing the Amity Pact, 
which was signed on January 9, pledges both 
countries to cooperate to the maximum of their 
capabilities in carrying out enterprises that re- 
quire a common effort and which will be of mutual 


benefit. 


*Ibid., Oct. 3, 1955, p. 546. 
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It provides for surveillance of the common 
frontier by each nation as a means of avoiding 
the entry of either arms or armed groups from 


one territory into the other. It prevents the use 
of either country as a basis for revolutionary 
movements against the other signatory and also 
requires each government to halt subversive or 
terroristic activities, by either nationals or for- 
eigners, against the chief of state and officials and 
their families of the other state. 

The agreement puts into effect in both Costa 
Rica and Nicaragua many of the provisions of the 
Convention on Territorial Asylum adopted at the 
Tenth Inter-American Conference which was held 
in Caracas, Venezuela, in 1954. 

The addition to the Amity Pact also provides 
for two committees composed of officers from the 
armed forces of each country to coordinate frontier 
supervision and to investigate and try to settle any 
border disturbance that could disturb the harmony 
between the two nations. 

The agreement goes into effect after its ratifi- 
cation by the two Central American countries in- 
volved has been deposited in the Pan American 
Union. Members of the frontier committees will 
be appointed within 30 days after ratification of 
the agreement. 

The second agreement signed by Ambassadors 
Fournier and Sevilla Sacasa agrees to give the 
members of the Committee of Investigation and 
Conciliation free access to all parts of both coun- 
tries, making available transportation and ob- 
servation facilities. It exempts Committee mem- 
bers from immigration formalities and sets up 
other safeguards for the operation of the Com- 
mittee which will be at the disposition of both 
countries when needed. 


President’s Board of Consultants 
on Foreign Intelligence Activities 


EXECUTIVE ORDER 10656! 


By virtue of the authority vested in me as President of 
the United States, and in order to enhance the security of 
the United States and the conduct of its foreign affairs by 


121 Fed. Reg. 859. For list of members of the board and 
letters from President Eisenhower to the members and to 
the Director of Central Intelligence, see BULLETIN of Jan. 
30, 1956, p. 161. 
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furthering the availability of intelligence of the highest 
order, it is ordered as follows: 


Section 1. There is hereby established the President’s 
Board of Consultants on Foreign Intelligence Activities, 
hereinafter referred to as the President’s Board. The 
members of the President’s Board shall be appointed by 
the President, from among persons outside the Govern- 
ment and on the basis of ability, experience, and knowledge 
of matters relating to the national defense and security, 
and shall serve without compensation, but may receive 
transportation and per-diem allowances as authorized by 
law for persons serving without compensation. 


Sec. 2. The President’s Board shall conduct an objective 
review of the foreign intelligence activities of the Gov- 
ernment and of the performance of the functions of the 
Central Intelligence Agency and shall report its findings 
to the President semi-annually or at more frequent inter- 
vals as the President’s Board may deem appropriate. 
Such reports shall embrace the quality of the foreign 
intelligence provided to the Executive Branch of the 
Government, the performance by the Central Intelligence 
Agency of its functions, the performance of their respec- 
tive foreign intelligence functions by the principal intelli- 
gence elements of executive departments and other agen- 
cies, and any other related foreign intelligence matter 
which the President’s Board deems appropriate. 


Sec. 3. The members of the President’s Board, indi- 
vidually and sitting as the President’s Board, shall consult 
from time to time with the Director of Central Intelli- 
gence concerning the activities of the Central Intelligence 
Agency and with intelligence elements of other depart- 
ments and agencies. The Director of Central Intelligence 
and the intelligence elements concerned are authorized to 
make available to the President’s Board or to its individual 
members any information concerning foreign intelligence 
activities relating to the national interest which the Presi- 
dent’s Board or its members may require to fulfill their 
responsibilities to the President under this order. 


Sec. 4. Each member of the President’s Board shall exe- 
cute an undertaking not to reveal any classified informa- 
tion obtained by virtue of his service on the President’s 
Board except to the President or to such persons as the 
President may designate. 


Sec. 5. The transportation and per-diem allowances re- 
ferred to in section 1 of this order, and any other expendi- 
tures arising in connection with the activities of the 
President’s Board, shall be paid from the appropriation 
appearing under the heading “Special Projects” in Title I 
of the General Government Matters Appropriation Act, 
1956 (Public Law 110, approved June 29, 1955), without 
regard to the provisions of section 3681 of the Revised 
Statutes and section 9 of the Act of March 4, 1909, 35 Stat. 
1027, (31 U. S. C. 672 and 673). 


Sec. 6. This order shall be effective as of January 13, 
1956. 


THE Wuite Hovss, 
February 6, 1956. 
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Definition of Functions of 
Air Coordinating Committee 


EXECUTIVE ORDER 10655! 


By virtue of the authority vested in me as President 
of the United States, and in order to provide for the 
fullest development and coordination of the aviation 
policies and activities of Federal agencies, it is or- 
dered as follows: 


1. (a) The Air Coordinating Committee (hereinafter 
referred to as the Committee), established by Executive 
Order No. 9781 of September 19, 1946,? as amended by 
Executive Order No. 10360 of June 11, 1952,’ shall have 
as members one representative from each of the follow- 
ing-named agencies (hereinafter referred to as member 
agencies) : the executive Departments of State, Treasury, 
Post Office, and Commerce, the military departments of the 
Army, Navy, and Air Force, the Civil Aeronautics Board, 
and the Federal Communications Commission. The mem- 
bers of the Committee shall be designated by the respective 
heads of the member agencies. The President shall name 
one of the members as Chairman of the Committee. The 
Director of the Bureau of the Budget and the Director of 
the Office of Defense Mobilization shall each designate one 
representative of his agency as a non-voting member of 
the Committee. 

(b) Each officer or body authorized under subpara- 
graph 1 (a) hereof to designate a member of the Commit- 
tee shall also designate one or more alternate members, 
as may be necessary. 

(c) The Committee shall establish procedures to pro- 
vide for participation, including participation in voting, 
by a representative of any agency not named in para- 
graph 1 (a) hereof in connection with such aviation mat- 
ters as are of substantial interest to that agency. 

2. The Committee shall examine aviation problems and 
developments affecting more than one member agency; 
develop and recommend integrated policies to be carried 
out and actions to be taken by the member agencies or by 
any other Government agency charged with responsibility 
in the aviation field ; and, to the extent permitted by law, 
coordinate the aviation activities of such agencies except 
activities relating to the exercise of quasi-judicial 
functions. 

3. The Committee shall consult with Federal inter- 
agency boards and committees concerned in any manner 
with aviation activities; shall consult with the represent- 
atives of the United States to the International Civil 
Aviation Organization ; and, where appropriate, shall con- 
sult with other international bodies concerned with civil 
aviation and recommend to the Department of State gen- 
eral policy directives and instructions for the guidance 
of the said representatives. 





121 Fed. Reg. 665. 
? BULLETIN of Oct. 6, 1946, p. 647; 11 Fed. Reg. 10645. 
917 Fed. Reg. 5337. 
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4. The Committee, after obtaining the views of the 
head of each agency concerned, shall submit to the 
President, together with the said views, (a) such of the 
Committee’s recommendations on aviation policies as re- 
quire the attention of the President by reason of their 
character or importance, (b) those important aviation 
questions the disposition of which is prevented by the 
inability of the agencies concerned to agree, and (c) an 
annual report of the Committee’s activities during each 
calendar year, to be submitted not later than January 31 
of the next succeeding year. 

5. The heads of the member agencies shall cause their 
respective agencies to use the facilities of the Committee 
in all appropriate circumstances, and, consonant with 
law, to provide the Committee with such personnel as- 
sistance as may be necessary. 

6. This order supersedes Executive Order No. 9781 of 
September 19, 1946, and Executive Order No. 10360 of 
June 11, 1952. 

7. This order shall not be construed as necessitating the 
re-designation of members of the Committee, or the re- 
naming of the Chairman of the Committee, serving on 
the date hereof. 


D eon More hor 


THe WHITE HOvsE, 
January 28, 1956. 


UNESCO Grants for 
Regional Cultural Studies 


In order to promote firsthand studies of the 
basic cultural, historical, and social characteristics 
of various regions of the world, the U.N. Educa- 
tional, Scientific and Cultural Organization is 
offering partial grants to research specialists. 
Grantees would spend from 6 to 9 months in a 
university situated in a cultural region different 
from their own, in order to carry on advanced 
study and research on some aspect of the country 
visited. The main purpose of the programs of 
study will be to enable specialists in such fields as 
language, literary or cultural history, geography, 
economics, and social problems to use their special 
knowledge in order to orient themselves in the 
broader problems of the culture and social life of 
the region or country visited. 

One grant for the 1956-57 academic year is being 
reserved for an American scholar. The Depart- 
ment of State has secured the cooperation of the 
Conference Board of Associated Research Coun- 
cils in recommending a panel of candidates. It is 
expected that the panel of nominees will be as- 
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sembled in March. It will then be forwarded to 
Unesco Headquarters in Paris for final selection. 


Foreign Service Examination 
Press release 89 dated February 17 


The Department of State announced on Febru- 
ary 17 that a Foreign Service officer examination 
will be given on June 25 at more than 65 centers 
throughout the United States. This examination 
is open to anyone who meets the age and citizen- 
ship requirements. 

Department of State officials estimate that sev- 
eral hundred new Foreign Service officers will be 
required during the next year to fill positions both 
in Washington and overseas. After completing 
training at the Foreign Service Institute in Wash- 
ington, many of the new officers will take up their 
duties at any one of the 272 embassies, legations, 
and consulates around the world. At these posts, 
which range in size from the large mission in 
London to the two-man post in Perth, Australia, 
the new officer may expect to do a variety of tasks 
such as administrative work; political, economic, 
commercial, and labor reporting; consular duties; 
and assisting and protecting Americans and their 
property abroad. Other new officers may be as- 
signed to Washington, where they would engage 
in research or other substantive work, or in the 
many junior administrative tasks which are essen- 
tial to the day-to-day conduct of foreign affairs. 

To publicize fully these opportunities in the 
Foreign Service which await the qualified young 
men and women of America, a number of Foreign 
Service officers will visit more than 200 colleges 
and universities in all 48 States this spring. In 
order to meet all the diversified needs of the For- 
eign Service, these officers will talk not only with 
the promising students of history, political science, 
and international relations but also with those who 
are studying economics, foreign languages, and 
business and public administration. 

Those successful in the one-day written exami- 
nation, which tests the candidate’s facility in 
English expression, general ability, general back- 
ground, and proficiency in a modern foreign lan- 
guage, will be given an oral examination by panels 
which will meet in regional centers throughout the 
United States. Those candidates who success- 
fully pass the orals will then be given a physical 
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examination and a full field investigation. Upon 
completion of these phases, the candidate will be 
nominated by the President as a Foreign Service 
officer and his name submitted to the Senate for 
confirmation as vice consul and secretary in the 
diplomatic service. 

To be eligible to take the examination, candi- 
dates must be at least 20 years of age and under 
31, American citizens of at least 10 years’ standing, 
and, if married, married to an American citizen. 





Starting salaries for successful candidates range 
from $4,725 to $5,475 per year depending upon the 
age, experience, and family status of the individ- 
ual. In addition, generous insurance and retire- 
ment benefits are granted, as well as annual and 
sick leave. 

Application forms may be obtained from the 
Board of Examiners, Department of State, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. The closing date for filing the 
application is May 11, 1956. 


The Accessibility of Department of State Materials 
Relating to American-Far Eastern Relations 


by Herbert Spielman 


This paper aims to present an informal overview 
of materials available on United States rela- 
tions with the Far East as found in the records 
of the Department of State. At the outset it 
might be pointed out that the policy of the Depart- 
ment, both with respect to access to its records 
and in the reasonably expeditious publication of 
its foreign relations documents, is perhaps the 
most liberal of any major foreign office. This 
policy conforms with a fundamental maxim in 
the Department of State that the Congress, the 
world of scholarship, and the public at large be 
kept as fully informed about our foreign affairs 
as is consistent with sound diplomacy and national 
security. The opportunities, therefore, of re- 
search among primary sources on United States 
foreign relations are probably richer than those 
on the foreign affairs of any other country. 

It should be noted that since World War II 
there has been unusual interest among academi- 
clans as well as people from many other walks of 


*The following general bibliographies and guides are 
useful in the period before 1922: Samuel F. Bemis and 
Grace G. Griffin, Guide to the Diplomatic History of the 
United States, 1775-1921 (Washington: Government 
Printing Office, 1935) ; Tyler Dennett, Americans in East- 
ern Asia (New York: Barnes and Noble, 1922) ; and Adel- 
aide R. Hasse, comp., Indew to United States Documents 
Relating to Foreign Affairs, 1829-1861 (Washington: Car- 
Negie Institution, 1914-1321, 3 vols.). [All footnotes ex- 
cept the last two were in the original.] 
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life in recent American relations with the Far 
East. This interest, which has to a great extent 
inspired considerable journalistic and popular 
writings, has also tended to inhibit highly neces- 
sary basic research in less recent United States 
relations. Thus, at a time when the need is great- 
est for such monographic output and the accessi- 
bility of materials is widest, there is far too little 
work being done on the period before 1930. With- 
out proposing any neglect of the more recent 
period, this paper, therefore, will largely em- 
phasize the resources available before that date 
in an attempt to dramatize the need for much more 
monographic and dissertation work in that period 
and to highlight the richness and ready availa- 
bility of source materials. 

For purposes of accessibility, the records of the 
Department of State fall into three chronological 
categories. For the period up to January 1, 1930, 
Department records, with the exception of a few 
categories of passport, visa, unsettled claims, and 





@ Mr. Spielman, author of the above arti- 
cle, is an historian in the Department of 
State. This paper was delivered as an ad- 
dress before the Far Eastern Association on 
March 30, 1955, and is reprinted from The 
Far Eastern Quarterly, Vovember 1955. 














personnel data, are completely open. By this it is 
meant that any researcher with a legitimate need 
to explore these materials is entirely free to do so 
merely through application at the National 
Archivesin Washington. It is assumed, of course, 
that the researcher’s requirements cannot be met 
through normal library facilities and published 
primary and secondary sources.” 

The second category of materials spans the 
years 1930 to 1942, which is known as the limited 
access period; these records are generally avail- 
able under certain conditions to more mature and 
especially-qualified researchers, including Ph.D. 
candidates. Permission to use these materials 
must be obtained through the Chief of the His- 
torical Division, Department of State, Washing- 
ton 25, D.C., and application should be made sufli- 
ciently early so that necessary processing may be 
completed before the researcher wishes to come to 
Washington. 

The final category embraces the period since 
1942, which is called the closed period, and almost 
no access is available to materials falling therein. 
Notes taken from records of a date later than 
January 1, 1930, are subject to review by the 
Department. 

Let us compare this access policy with that of 
the British and French Governments. British 
Foreign Office records are completely open down 
to December 31, 1902, and all papers after that 
date are completely closed, except as published 
by the Foreign Office itself. The records of the 
Quay d’Orsay prior to January 1897 are open to 
historical research, but notes on the period after 
January 1871 must be submitted for review to the 
French archives service. All French records 
beyond 1896 are closed to non-official researchers. 

In the Department of State records there is a 
variety of fairly broad, largely-unexplored sub- 
jects on United States Far Eastern relations be- 
fore 1930, such as: (1) inter-relationship of Far 
Eastern and European policy in the first three 
decades of the twentieth century; (2) relations 
with Japan, 1905-1922; and (3) consular activi- 
ties in Southeast Asia since 1839. These are but 
a few possible subjects deserving further explora- 
tion, and many more would suggest themselves 
through a check of the most important published 


* Concerning the appropriate regulations, see National 
Archives, “Regulations for the Public Use of Records in 
the National Archives,’ dated March 24, 1953. 
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primary source on United States Far Eastern re- 
lations, the Foreign Relations volumes. 

This series, through 1931 entitled Papers Felat- 
ing to the Foreign Relations of the United States, 
and beginning with 1932, simply Foreign Rela- 
tions of the United States, spans the seventy-seven 
year period from 1861 to 1938 (except for the 
year 1869) and is fully indexed from 1861 to 1918! 
These volumes provide a selection of the most im- 
portant documents dealing with United States 
foreign affairs, and with respect to the Far East 
give good coverage throughout to China and Ja- 
pan. They give special attention to the Far East 
since 1931, and beginning with 1932 separate 
volumes have been issued on that area, the latest 
of which covers the year 1939. <A special two- 
volume compilation was published on Japan 1931- 





1941. Foreign Relations is especially useful for | 


the period since 1910 in providing the file numbers 
that can lead the researcher directly to the manu- 
script material, which, of course, is much more 
voluminous and detailed than the printed selec- 
tion. 

The manuscript material, for the most part de- 
posited in the National Archives in Washington, 
falls into three general record groups and is filed 
under three separate systems. The record groups 
are “General Records of the Department of 
State,” ¢ the major source for manuscript material 
of all descriptions dealing with the Far East up 
to 1941; “Records of the Foreign Service Posts 
of the Department of State,” > which contain dip- 
lomatic and consular post records up to 1948; and 
“United States Participation in International 
Conferences, Commissions, and Expositions,” ® 
covering international meetings up to 1940. 


* Papers Relating to the Foreign Relations of the United 
States 1861-1932 (Washington: Government Printing Of- 
fice, 1862-1948) ; Foreign Relations of the United States 
1933-1938 (Washington: Government Printing Office, 
1949-1954). See also Dennett, for further possible topics 
worthy of exploration in United States-Far Eastern re- 
lations. 

“An indispensable finding aid for use in the National 
Archives is the latter’s Guide to the Records in the Na- 
tional Archives (Washington: Government Printing Of- 
fice, 1948), cited hereafter as National Archives Guide. 
The ‘General Records of the Department of State” com- 
prise National Archives Record Group 59, described in 
National Archives Guide, 221-244. 

* National Archives Record Group 84, described in Na- 
tional Archives Guide, 332-334. 

* National Archives Record Group 43, described in Na- 
tional Archives Guide, 153-156. 
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Down to 1906 all these records are filed accord- 
ing to country or post and are arranged chrono- 
logically thereunder as to whether they were 
received by or sent from the Department of State 
in Washington. In 1906 a new system of arrang- 
ing the documents was put into effect, whereby 
for the next four years they were filed under a case 
system (numerically and topically), and since 1910 
under a decimal system by topic. To use the 
manuscript material for the period since 1910, 
therefore, the most useful finding aid is the deci- 
mal file number under which a group of documents 
is filed. These file numbers are found in a card- 
file index in the National Archives and, as ex- 
plained above, are noted on documents appearing 
in the Foreign Relations volumes since 1910. For 
the period from 1906 to 1910 there is a cross- 
reference file at the Archives guiding the re- 
searcher to the manuscript material. 

Indispensable in the use of these records are 
various guides and finding aids, several of which 
of a general nature have already been cited. Most 
useful are those issued by the National Archives 
(such as its Guide), including various prelimi- 
nary inventories and special lists which supple- 
ment the Guide. For example, by consulting the 
Guide and a special “List of Foreign Service Post 
Records in the National Archives,” 7 one discovers 
that the following records of diplomatic posts are 
now in the National Archives, though it should 
not be taken for granted that these are always 
complete either chronologically or substantively : 
China, 1843 to 1945; Japan, 1855 to 1936; Korea, 
1884 to 1905; Thailand, 1882 to 1935, including 
consular records from Bangkok, 1856 to 1912. 
The foregoing, involving the records of the prin- 
cipal United States diplomatic establishments in 
each of these countries, is supplemented by the 
records of forty-three consular posts in the Far 
East covering the period from 1830 to 1946. 

An appreciation of the general nature of these 
consular post records may be gained by consulting 
a preliminary inventory on “Records of Selected 
Foreign Service Posts.” ® This describes, among 
others, the records of the United States Consulate 


*Mark G. Eckhoff and Alexander P. Mavro, “List of 
Foreign Service Post Records in the National Archives,” 
Special List No. 9 (Washington: National Archives, 
1952). 

® Alexander P. Mavro, “Records of Selected Foreign 
Service Posts,’ Preliminary Inventory No. 60 (Washing- 
ton: National Archives, 1953). 
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General at Hong Kong from 1843 to 1935, out- 
lining the various categories of records maintained 
and indicating the types of consular records avail- 
able for other Far Eastern posts. 

Of particular interest to those researchers deal- 
ing with the nineteenth century are the activities 
of special agents of the Department of State, 
thirty-two of whom were sent on missions to the 
Far East from 1832 to 1905. Documentary niute- 
rial pertaining thereto is indicated in another spe- 
cial “List of Documents Relating to Special 
Agents of the Department of State, 1789-1906.” ® 
It is likely that much of this material has not yet 
been thoroughly exploited and that a number of 
dissertation and monographic subjects might be 
gleaned from it. 

Of similar assistance in pinpointing United 
States participation in international meetings of 
Far Eastern interest is another preliminary in- 
ventory, “Records of United States Participation 
in International Conferences, Commissions, and 
Expositions.” ?° This outlines the availability of 
materials dealing with the International Opium 
Commission and Conferences, 1909-1913; the 
Washington Conferences of 1921-1922; the [Ge- 
neva] Conference for the Limitation of Naval 
Armament, 1927; and the London Naval Confer- 
ences of 1930 and 1935. Generally, these confer- 
ence materials should be used in conjunction with 
the general records of the Department of State. 

As is true of the Foreign Relations volumes, 
much of the manuscript material found in the Na- 
tional Archives relates not merely to United States 
relations with, and activities in a Far Eastern 
country, but also surveys internal political, eco- 
nomic, social, and military developments. Fre- 
quently, diplomatic relations between one country 
and another are discussed. The research materials 
in Foreign Relations and in the Archives are 
therefore of value, especially as a check on other 
sources, in research involving the domestic and 
foreign affairs of a Far Eastern country, and the 
international relations of the Far East. 

One of the most valuable aids to research in 
National Archives materials on the Far East is 


®*Natalia Summers, “List of Documents Relating to 
Special Agents of the Department of State 1789-1906,” 
Special List No. 7 (Washington: National Archives, 1951). 

1H, Stephen Helton, “Records of United States Par- 
ticipation in International Conferences, Commissions, and 
Expositions,” Preliminary Inventory No. 76 (Washington: 
National Archives, 1955). 
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the microfilming of many of the records of the 
Department of State up to 1906. A special guide, 
“List of National Archives Microfilm Publications 
1953,” 1 lists, among others, nearly 500 rolls of 
microfilm that document diplomatic, consular, and 
naval relations between the United States and Far 
Eastern countries from the late eighteenth cen- 
tury until 1906. These are especially useful to 
researchers who find it impossible or inconvenient 
to come to Washington, for copies of this micro- 
film collection are available on the West Coast at 
the Universities of Washington and Southern 
California; in the Midwest at the Universities of 
Indiana and Wisconsin; and in the South at the 
University of Florida. Furthermore, individual 
rolls of microfilm may be ordered directly from 
the National Archives at nominal cost. 

This microfilm collection makes readily avail- 
able the manuscript material (except for post rec- 
ords) up to 1906 on United States relations with 
China from 1848, with Japan from 1855, with 
Korea from 1883, and with Thailand from 1882. 
United States relations with the Great Powers 
concerning the Far East may be checked by going 
through the registers (each on a single roll of 
microfilm) of diplomatic despatches with France, 
Great Britain, and Russia. Available on micro- 
film are the consular despatches of various dates 
from twenty-one Far Eastern posts including 
Amoy, Canton, Hankow, Hong Kong, Kanagawa, 
Macao, Nagasaki, Nanking, Seoul, Shanghai, 
Tientsin, and Yokohama. On microfilm also are 
notes to and from the Chinese, Japanese, and 
Korean legations in the United States, the reports 
of special agent Edmund Roberts in the period 
from 1832 to 1837 on his two missions to the Far 
Fast, and the naval records of the East India 
Squadron from 1841 to 1861 and the Asiatic 
Squadron from 1865 to 1885. The latter are ex- 
tremely useful in exploring early United States 
relations with China, Japan, and Korea. 

For those whose research falls in the more re- 
cent period, it is well to note the National Archives 
two-volume inventory of The Federal Records 
of World War II, compiled in 1950.2 This guide 
outlines the existing records of virtually all war- 


* Albert H. Leisinger, Jr., “List of National Archives 
Microfilm Publications 1953” (Washington: National 
Archives, 1953). 

“National Archives, The Federal Records of World 
War II (Washington: Government Printing Office, 1950). 
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time government agencies and should be checked 
if research is contemplated in any aspect of United 
States relations with respect to the Far East in 
World War II. It is supplemented by two pre- 
liminary inventories of the records of the Foreign 
Economic Administration and the Office of War 
Information.”® 

Concerning the publication policy of the De- 
partment of State with respect to Foreign Rela- 
tions, we note that during the Lincoln Administra- 
tion when these volumes were first produced, there 
was approximately one year’s lapse of time be- 
tween the diplomatic negotiations and publication 
of the pertinent documents.* ‘This procedure 
prevailed down to 1905 from which time there 
developed a steadily-widening gap between the 
event and publication of the documents, so that 
in recent years publication has taken place ap- 
proximately seventeen years after the events, 
This situation resulted largely because of two 
concurrent developments: first, the vastly in- 
creased volume of diplomatic documentation fol- 
lowing World War I, and secondly, the propor- 
tionately smaller staff available to compile and 
edit this immense proliferation. 

Now just what is involved in preparing a For- 
eign Relations volume? First there is the prob- 
lem of combining all the files of the Department 
of State (and other appropriate agencies) for any 
material in a given period. Then all of these doc- 
uments are given a preliminary screening during 
which the obviously routine or inconsequential are 
discarded. Through this preliminary selection 
and collation process a subject breakdown is ar- 
rived at and all pertinent files are examined for 
additional material. The compiler next rescreens 
the selection, inserts headings, annotations, and 
footnote references, and passes the material to the 
chief of section for review. Following this review 
and any modification of the proposed selection, 
the material is then sent to the chief of branch 
who reviews the entire selection and fits it into 


*H. Stephen Helton, “Records of the Foreign Economic 
Administration,’ Preliminary Inventory No. 29 (Washing: 
ton: National Archives, 1951); Helton, “Records of the 
Office of War Information,” Preliminary Inventory No. 
56 (Washington: National Archives, 1953). 

* For an informative account of the history of Foreign 
Relations, see E. R. Perkins, “ ‘Foreign Relations of the 
United States’: 91 Years of American Foreign Policy,” 
Department of State Bulletin, 27 (Dec. 22, 1952), 1002- 
1007. 
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the over-all arrangement of the appropriate vol- 
ame. When the compilation is completed by the 
Historical Division, it is edited by a professional 
staff in the Division of Publishing Services, and 
is then sent to the Government Printing Office 
to be put into galley form. The galleys are sub- 
mitted to the appropriate areas of the Depart- 
ment of State, and, if necessary, to other govern- 
mental agencies and to foreign governments con- 
cerned, for clearance. Following this, the galleys 
are returned to the editors who put them in shape 
for page proof; they are then indexed and finally 
published. 

The foregoing process involves three to five 
years from initial selection to publication, but 
when one considers the vast volume of material 
that must be dealt with all along the line, the 
achievement is not inconsiderable. Compilation 
of the Foreign Relations volumes provides not 
only an objective and scholarly presentation of 
the most significant documents in the Department 
of State files, but also compares most favorably 
with the publication policy of other governments. 

Indeed, the record of United States relations 
with the Far East has been revealed down to a 
later date than those of any other major power. 
For example, the comparable British publication, 
Documents on British Foreign Policy, 1919-1939, 
has not yet included a volume on Britain’s Far 
Eastern relations, although there have been sep- 
arate publications of documents of the London 
Naval Conferences of 1930 and 1935. Similarly, 
Documents diplomatiques frangais include mate- 
rial down to 1914 on French foreign relations, but 
are extremely thin on the Far East. <A selection 
of documents on the Washington Conference of 
1921-1922 was put out by France in 1923, how- 
ever. 

By way of contrast the latest volume of Foretgn 
Relations on the Far East, as mentioned earlier, 
is for the year 1939. As a result of an accelerated 
compilation and publication program since 1953, 
moreover, it is anticipated that the present seven- 
teen-year gap between the event and publication 
of the documents will be narrowed considerably. 
Thus, it is expected that during 1955 the Far East 
volume for 1940 will be issued,’® and the work is 
well along on the two volumes for 1941. There 


* Foreign Relations of the United States, 1940, Volume 
IV, The Far East, Department of State publication 5916, 
for sale by the Superintendent of Documents, U.S. Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C.; price, $3.75. 
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is also in progress preparation of a special com- 
pilation on United States relations with China 
from 1942 to 1949, and on the important World 
War II conferences. The Yalta documents have 
already been made public, and will be published 
shortly. Other wartime conference documenta- 
tion will be published as expeditiously as clear- 
ances permit. 

The ever-increasing accessibility of the diplo- 
matic record remains the continuing policy and 
objective of the Department of State. Within the 
limitations of availability of personnel, sustain- 
ing high standards of documentary compilation 
and editing, and obtaining necessary clearances 
both within and outside the Government, the De- 
partment is moving forward with its publication 
program. Concurrently, the Department is con- 
tinuing to make available its limited-access records 
to qualified researchers, thus permitting liberal 
research opportunities for those working in the 
Far Eastern as well as other fields of United States 
foreign relations. 


U.S. Gratified by Assurance 
of Independence for Malaya 


Press release 85 dated February 16 


The people and the Government of the United 
States take great satisfaction in the outcome of 
the negotiations just ended in London between 
authorities of the United Kingdom and representa- 
tives of the people and the Malay rulers of the Fed- 
eration of Malaya. They regard the promise of 
early independence of the Federation as a tribute 
to the people of Malaya, as evidence of the pro- 
gressive wisdom of the Malay rulers, and as one 
more proof of the good faith of the people and 
the Government of the United Kingdom in their 
relations with the people of their overseas de- 
pendencies. 

The assurance of independence to the Federa- 
tion of Malaya within the Commonwealth of Na- 
tions conclusively demonstrates the beneficial, 
evolutionary character of societies in which free- 
dom is not simply a word but a deed. The cause 
of freedom has been strengthened not only in 
Southeast Asia but throughout the world. 


* Foreign Relations of the United States: The Confer- 
ences at Malta and Yalta, 1945, Department of State pub- 
lication 6199, for sale by the Superintendent of Documents, 
U.S. Government Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C.; 
price, $5.50. 
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ICA Aid Programs in Nepal, 
Yugoslavia, and India 


GRANT OF $2 MILLION TO NEPAL 


A grant of $2 million in U.S. economic assistance 
to help Nepal raise the living standards of its 
8 million people was announced on February 2 
by the International Cooperation Administration. 

The funds will be equally divided between 
technical cooperation and development assistance 
in a country which is one of the most isolated 
in the world. Land-locked and mountainous, the 
Kingdom of Nepal lies between India and Tibet. 

Technical cooperation funds will go to con- 
tinue programs combating insect-borne diseases, 
developing village training schools, and teacher 
training. 

The teacher-training program is being carried 
out under an Ica contract with the University of 
Oregon to assist Nepal in training 1,750 school- 
teachers and establishing a 4-year teachers’ college. 

Most of the development assistance funds will 
be used for the development of the Rapti Valley. 
This will include extensive malaria control meas- 
ures, construction of an access road, a land 
survey for establishing boundaries, and soils 
studies. This valley, located approximately 60 
miles southwest of Katmandu, capital of Nepal, 
has potentially more than 100,000 acres of land 
which, through malaria control, clearing, and irri- 
gation, can be used for agricultural purposes. 
Development would make the valley an additional 
source of food and timber supply for the nation’s 
8 million population living in a country with about 
the same area as Arkansas. 

The United States has been extending economic 
assistance to Nepal since January 1951. Up tothe 
1956 fiscal year, U.S. allotments totaled $4,020,000, 
of which $1,600,000 was for flood relief in fiscal 
1955 when the country was stricken with its worst 
floods in half a century. The floods, which oc- 
curred in September 1954 and were accompanied 
by an earthquake, took a toll of 1,000 dead and 
made 132,000 homeless. 

The Nepalese are almost completely isolated 
from the outside world. Because of its mountain- 
ous terrain, land transportation in Nepal is primi- 
tive, but there is travel by air between Katmandu 
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and India. The majority of the people farm fo} 1 ¢ 
a living. Modern industry is virtually non.) have I 
existent. Yugos 

Nepal’s external trade is largely with India} with t 
which also is providing the nation with economic Yug 
assistance. tion, ¢ 

devast 

) ing of 

ALLOTMENT OF $24 MILLION FOR FINANCING| been | 
OF FARM GOODS FOR YUGOSLAVIA other 

The International Cooperation Administration] crops. 
on February 6 announced the allotment of $2 The 
million to finance the sale and shipment of U.S,| States 
agricultural commodities to Yugoslavia. ages, | 

Under the allotment the United States will | indust 
ship 175,000 metric tons of wheat, valued at $103; produ 
million; 11,400 metric tons of cotton, valued at 
$9.6 million ; and 7,000 metric tons of tallow, valued 
at $1.36 million. In addition, $2.74 million is SURV 
provided for ocean freight. 

Of the Yugoslav currency (dinars) to be paid Th 
by Yugoslavia for these commodities, $15 million| * 
will be loaned back to Yugoslavia and the remain- study 
ing $9 million equivalent will be granted. All of with 
it will be used in Yugoslavia for defense support. van 

Defense support is economic assistance provided | the fi 
to nations undertaking military defense efforts in Th 
conjunction with the United States. It contrib-| ‘ale 
utes to the maintenance of mutual security by | "1 
strengthening the economies of such nations so} ™ 
that they can support the large military establish- Plan. 
ments necessary to deter aggression. = 

The $24 million allotment, the first in fiscal year } ae 
1956 for Yugoslavia, is made under the provisions 8 
of section 402 of the Mutual Security Act of 1954. Cen 
This section provides that at least $300 million of | ,o.4, 
the mutual security program funds authorized Th 
by Congress is to be used to finance the sale of | gang 
surplus U.S. agricultural commodities for foreign | over 
currencies. The foreign currency proceeds are to | an 1; 
be used to promote mutual security. to m 

Prior to the new allotment, U.S. economic aid | of hh 
for Yugoslavia had amounted to more than $400 Tl 
million since 1950. It has been chiefly in the form } will 
of foodstuffs and feed, including more than $100 ; Adm 
million in wheat and $13 million in corn; raw tiall; 
materials and commodities for industrial use, such Tl 
as about $60 million in cotton and more than $40 Gov 
million in iron and steel mill commodities and Sup 
chemicals; and fuel, including more than $35 mil- son ; 
lion in coal and $13 million in petroleum. T 
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In addition, the United Kingdom and France 
have participated in a tripartite aid program for 
Yugoslavia of about $80 million, in coordination 
with the United States program. 

Yugoslavia’s efforts to rebuild its economic posi- 
tion, as well as its defensive strength, from the 
devastation of World War II and from the break- 
ing off of trade relations with Russia in 1948 have 
been hampered in recent years by droughts and 
other weather conditions affecting wheat and other 
crops. 

The foodstuffs and feed provided by the United 
States have helped to alleviate these crop short- 
ages, while the raw materials and commodities for 
industrial use have helped to develop industrial 
production for export. 


SURVEY OF INDIA’S RAILWAY SYSTEM 


The Government of India on February 10 signed 
a contract with an American engineering firm to 
study that nation’s railway transportation system 
with a view to recommending steps to increase its 
carrying capacity and to make maximum use of 
the facilities. 

The survey is to be in connection with a large- 
scale program for providing expanded transporta- 
tion facilities on Indian railways, to be undertaken 
in India under that country’s second Five-Year 
Plan. 

The contract was signed at Washington in the 
presence of the Indian Ambassador to the United 
States, Gaganvihari Lallubhai Mehta, and the 
American Ambassador to India, John Sherman 
Cooper, who is now in the United States for 
consultation. 

The contract is with the engineering firm of 
Sanderson and Porter of New York and extends 
over a period of 20 months. The firm will send 
an 18-man team of American engineers to India 
to make a study of existing and future problems 
of Indian railways and submit recommendations. 

The dollar cost of the project up to $450,000 
will be paid by the International Cooperation 
Administration. India will contribute substan- 
tially in rupees toward meeting local expenses. 

The contract was signed on behalf of the Indian 
Government by B. S. Kalkat, Director of the India 
Supply Mission in Washington, and for Sander- 
son and Porter by Robert Hamill, a partner. 

The engineering team, which is expected to leave 
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for India within the next few weeks, is to study 
and determine the most practical methods for 
equipping India’s rail system, both from a short- 
term as well as a long-term basis, to cope with the 
rapidly expanding traffic load. 

These studies will cover railway yard layouts, 
marshaling yards, signals and operations, in- 
creased utility of equipment, techniques to in- 
crease train weights and lengths, car design, mo- 
tive power, coupling design, and the possibility 
of double-tracking some of the heavily used routes. 

A study also will be made of coordinating rail- 
sea movement of bulk commodities, particularly 
coal, with the objective of relieving congestion and 
releasing capacity for other traffic. 

With more than 34,000 miles of track, the Indian 
railway system is the fourth largest in the world, 
exceeded only by the United States, the Soviet 
Union, and Canada. The system carries more 
than 80 percent of internal freight traffic and 70 
percent of the passenger traffic. 

The U.S. Government, through the Indo-Ameri- 
can technical program jointly administered with 
the Government of India by Ica, under the Mutual 
Security Act, has been cooperating with India in 
railway rehabilitation since 1954 in support of 
India’s first Five-Year Plan.* 

India’s rail system suffered considerable depre- 
ciation during World War II when large parts 
of the rolling stock were moved to the Middle 
East war theater, and internally the system was 
subjected to heavy strain of military traffic in 
goods and personnel. 

Since independence there has been increased 
pressure on India’s railways arising from the in- 
creasing movement of agricultural produce and 
industrial output as well as supplies and equip- 
ment for development projects. The railway 
rehabilitation program has been an important 
part of India’s first Five-Year Plan, soon to be 
followed by the second Five-Year Plan, and has 
been given high priority in the joint Indo-Ica 
program of economic development. 

The joint Indo-American program in its pres- 
ent form dates from the signing of a general 
agreement between India and the United States 
on January 5, 1952. From then to June 30, 1955, 
U.S. commitments to the joint program totaled 
$267,900,000, and it has been announced $60 mil- 
lion will be allotted during the 1956 fiscal year. 


1For background, see BULLETIN of Jan. 18, 1954, p. 88. 
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Of the funds so far committed, $38,800,000 was 
for railway rehabilitation. This sum included the 
financing of 100 steam locomotives and 8,730 
freight cars, some of which are being built in the 
United States, to supplement the purchase of 2,000 
locomotives and 40,000 freight cars financed by 
India under its first Five-Year Plan.? 

Other projects include cooperation in develop- 
ing agricultural and natural resources, industry 
and mining, health and sanitation, education and 
community development programs, and providing 
technical personnel. 

The program, in the words of Ambassador 
Cooper, is in line with U.S. policy “to assist in 
world economic development, wherever accept- 
able—to advance the standard of living, provide 
equality of opportunity, and promote friendship 
and peace.” 

As the largest democracy in Asia and the world, 
economic progress in India is of great importance 
to the future of Asia and the rest of the world. 


Renegotiation of Tariff Concessions 
With Five Countries 


Press release 81 dated February 15 


The United States has agreed to the withdrawal 
or modification of certain tariff concessions pre- 
viously granted to this country by Austria, Ceylon, 
Cuba, the Netherlands (on behalf of the Benelux 
countries), and Sweden. In return, these coun- 
tries have granted new concessions on trade items 
in which United States exporters have an interest.* 

Negotiations to this end followed decisions by the 
designated countries to invoke article XXVIII 
of the General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade, 


* For an address made at Bombay by Ambassador Cooper 
on turning over the first four locomotives to the Indian 
Government, see ibid., Feb. 6, 1956, p. 205. 

*For details of the negotiations, see General Agree- 
ment on Tariffs and Trade: Analysis of Renegotiation 
of Certain Tariff Concessions (Austria, Ceylon, Cuba, the 
Netherlands, and Sweden), Department of State publi- 
cation 6291, for sale by the Superintendent of Documents, 
U.S. Government Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C., 
15 cents. For an announcement concerning renegotia- 
tions with Canada and Belgium, see BULLETIN of June 27, 
1955, p. 1051; with Italy, Peru, Turkey, and South Africa, 
see ibid., Oct. 10, 1955, p. 578; with India, the Netherlands 
Antilles, New Zealand, Nicaragua, and Pakistan, see 
ibid., Jan. 2, 1956, p. 26. 
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which permits Garr participating countries, a 
specified but infrequent periods, to withdraw o 
modify concessions previously granted. (“Con- 
cessions” are either reductions in tariff rates o 
“bindings”—that is, agreements not to increas 
tariff rates. Neither of these may be altere( 
except in accordance with specified procedures) 

When a country invokes article XXVIII, it} 
holds new negotiations with the country with 
which the concession was originally negotiated and 
with other countries which have a substantial 
trade interest in the concession. The purpose of 
this renegotiation is to endeavor to maintain the 
previous level of reciprocal concessions. 

In the present cases, the United States took ad- 
vantage of its right to negotiate with the named 
countries with a view to obtaining equivalent nev 
concessions. In accordance with established pro- 
cedures, U.S. participation in the renegotiations 
was guided by the recommendations of the Inter. 
departmental Committee on Trade Agreements, 
which advises the President on trade agreement 
matters. 

No changes in U.S. duties were involved. 

A summary of the principal changes involved 
in the present set of renegotiations follows. , 


Austria 

The results of these negotiations permitted Aus 
tria to alter 13 concessions directly granted to the 
United States. Three were withdrawn, and rates 


of duty on the other 10 items were raised and then } 


bound at the higher level. Austria is also renego- 
tiating with other countries to increase rates of 
duty on 12 items in which the United States has 
substantial trade interest. Among the 25 items, 





the most important commodities are precision in- 
struments, prepared medicines, and elastic goods. 
The value of U.S. exports of these 25 items to| 
Austria was approximately $509,000 in 1954. 

To compensate for these withdrawals and mod- 
ifications, Austria reduced rates of duty on 8 items 
below the levels at which they were previously \ 
bound to the United States and granted new con: | 
cessions on 23 items which had not been in the 
schedule of concessions. The value of U.S. exports 
of these 31 items to Austria in 1954 was about 
$1,374,000. The principal items were fixed vege 
table oils, fruit and vegetable juices, and calculat- } 
ing and other office machines. 
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Ceylon 

One Ceylonese concession originally negotiated 
with the United States (glass and glassware) was 
withdrawn entirely. In addition, the United 
States has a substantial trade interest in canned 
fruits and pumping machinery and parts which 
Ceylon is negotiating to withdraw from other 
countries. In 1954 Ceylonese imports of all of 
these items from the United States was $65,000. 

As compensation, Ceylon reduced the rate of 
duty on rosin, in which our 1954 trade amounted 
to $125,000. Indirect benefits will also accrue to 
the United States from the results of Ceylonese 
renegotiations with other countries seeking to re- 
duce rates of duty on wireless goods and parts. 


Cuba 


Duties on 41 items are being increased by Cuba. 
The most important include automobile tires and 
tubes, various types of copper wire, and paper and 
paper manufactures. The value of U.S. exports 
of these items to Cuba in 1953 (the last year for 
which statistics are available) was slightly more 
than $7,750,000. 

As compensation for these increases, Cuba is 
reducing the rates of duty on 23 items on which 
a lesser concession had previously been granted to 
the United States and is also reducing the rate on 
one item which had not been in the schedule of 
concessions. In 1953 imports of these 24 items 
into Cuba from the United States amounted to 
$10,800,000. The principal products on which new 
reductions were obtained are parts and accessories 
for industrial machinery, motors of all kinds, 
truck chassis, and pumps. 


The Netherlands 


The tariff concession renegotiated by the Neth- 
erlands on behalf of the Benelux countries related 
to oranges and mandarins. It was modified to 
permit these fruits to be imported into the Benelux 
countries at a preferential duty-free rate between 
August 1 and October 14 from the Belgian Congo, 
the territories in Africa administered by Belgium, 
and the Netherlands overseas part of the realm. 

Balancing this modification, the Benelux coun- 
tries bound in favor of the United States rates of 
duty on hazel nuts, almonds, and walnuts already 
bound under the general agreement to other coun- 
tries. This joint binding extended to the United 
States the rights of an initial negotiator to com- 
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pensation if these concessions are modified at some 
future date. 


Swedish duties on apples and pears granted as 
direct concessions to the United States in 1947 
were increased and rebound at the higher level. 
During the period in 1954 to which the modified 
rates would apply, the value of apples and pears 
imported into Sweden from the United States was 
about $129,000. These fruits were under quanti- 
tative import restrictions until January 1955, 
however; hence the potential trade under liberal- 
ized conditions cannot be realistically estimated. 

As compensation, Sweden reduced duties on 
walnuts, milled rice, and certain canned fruits, 
whose imports from the United States in 1954 were 
about $1,408,000. 


Public Hearing on Concession 
on Woolens and Worsteds 


Press release 86 dated February 16 


The Committee for Reciprocity Information on 
February 16 issued notice that a public hearing 
will be held with a view to possible action by the 
United States under the terms of the note apply- 
ing to the concession made by the United States 
on woolens and worsteds under items 1108 and 
1109 (a) of Part I Schedule XX (Geneva) of the 
General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade. This 
note reads as follows: 

Note: The United States reserves the right to increase 
the ad valorem part of the rate applicable to any of the 
fabrics provided for in item 1108 or 1109 (a) of this Part 
to 45 per centum ad valorem on any of such fabrics which 
are entered in any calendar year in excess of an aggregate 
quantity by weight of 5 per centum of the average annual 
production of similar fabrics in the United States during 
the 3 immediately preceding calendar years. 

The U.S. Government has been requested to 
take action under this note on the grounds that 
imports of woolens and worsteds into the United 
States in 1955 appear to have reached 5 percent 
of domestic production in the preceding 3 years. 
The Committee for Reciprocity Information is 
accordingly scheduling public hearings to obtain 
the views of interested persons as to whether ac- 
tion should be taken under the terms of the above 


note. Interested persons are invited to present 
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views and pertinent information concerning condi- 
tions in the domestic industry and the effect of 
imports thereon. All views and information will 
be carefully considered by the interdepartmental 
trade-agreements organization in arriving at a de- 
cision regarding action under the note to the con- 
cession on woolens and worsteds. 

Hearings before the Committee for Reciprocity 
Information will open April 2,1956. Applications 
for oral presentation of views and information 
should be submitted to this Committee not later 
than 12 noon, March 19, 1956. Persons desiring to 
be heard should also submit written statements to 
the Committee for Reciprocity Information by 
12 noon, March 19, 1956. Only those persons will 
be heard who submit written statements or file 
applications to be heard by the date indicated. 
Written statements of persons who do not desire 
to be heard should also be submitted by 12 noon, 
March 19, 1956. Details concerning the submis- 
sion of statements and applications to be heard are 
contained in the notice of the Committee for Reci- 
procity Information. 


COMMITTEE FOR RECIPROCITY INFORMATION 


Possible Action Under Note to the U.S. Concession on 
Woolens and Worsteds in the General Agreement on 
Tariffs and Trade 

Submission of Information to the Committee for Reci- 
procity Information 

Closing date for applications to be heard, March 19, 1956 
Closing date for submission of briefs by those desiring 
to be heard, March 19, 1956 

Closing date for submission of statements by persons 
not desiring to be heard, March 19, 1956 

Public hearings open April 2, 1956. 

The Committee for Reciprocity Information 
hereby gives notice that a public hearing will be 
held with a view to possible action by the United 
States under the terms of the note applying to 
the concession made by the United States on 
woolens and worsteds under items 1108 and 1109 
(a) of Part I Schedule XX (Geneva) of the Gen- 
eral Agreement on Tariffs and Trade. This note 
reads as follows: 

Nore: The United States reserves the right to increase 
the ad valorem part of the rate applicable to any of the 
fabrics provided for in item 1108 or 1109 (a) of this 
Part to 45 per centum ad valorem on any of such fabrics 
which are entered in any calendar year in excess of an 
aggregate quantity by weight of 5 per centum of the 
average annual production of similar fabrics in the 
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United States during the 3 immediately preceding calendar 
years. 

The purpose of the hearing is to enable the 
interdepartmental trade-agreements organization 
to obtain the views of interested persons as to 
whether action should be taken under the terms 
of the above note. 


The Committee for Reciprocity Information | 


hereby gives notice that all applications for oral | 


presentation of views in regard to the above 
matter shall be submitted to the Committee for 
Reciprocity Information not later than 12 noon, 


March 19, 1956. Such application shall include | 


an estimate of the time required for such presenta- 
tion. Persons who desire to be heard in regard 
to the foregoing shall also submit written state- 
ments to the Committee for Reciprocity Informa- 
tion not later than 12 noon, March 19, 1956. 


Written statements of persons who do not desire |) 
to be heard shall also be submitted not later than | 
12 noon, March 19, 1956. Any such written state- | 





ments shall be addressed to “Committee for Reci- | 
procity Information, Tariff Commission Building, \ 


Washington 25, D.C.” 
statements, either typed, printed, or duplicated, 
shall be submitted, of which one copy shall be 
sworn to. 

Written statements submitted to the Committee, 
except information and business data proffered in 
confidence, shall be open to inspection by interested 
persons. Information and business data proffered 
in confidence shall be submitted on separate pages 
clearly marked For Official Use Only of Com 
mittee for Reciprocity Information. 

The public hearings before the Committee for 
Reciprocity Information will open at 10 a. m. on 
April 2, 1956, in the Hearing Room in the Tariff 
Commission Building, 8th and FE Streets, NW., 
Washington 25, D.C. 

Witnesses who make application to be heard 
will be advised regarding the time and place of 
their individual appearances. Appearances at 
hearings before the Committee may be made only 
by or on behalf of those persons who have filed 
written statements and who have within the time 
prescribed made written application for oral pres- 
entation of views. Statements made at the public 
hearings shall be under oath. 

All communications regarding this notice, in- 
cluding requests for appearance at hearings before 
the Committee for Reciprocity Information, 
should be addressed to the Executive Secretary, 
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Committee for Reciprocity Information, Tariff 
Commission Building, Washington 25, D. C. 

By direction of the Committee for Reciprocity 
Information this sixteenth day of February 1956. 


Epwarp YARDLEY 
Executive Secretary 
Committee for Reciprocity Information 


Decision on Lighter-Flints 
Escape-Clause Case Deferred 
White House press release dated February 14 

The President on February 14 announced that 
he is deferring action on the “ferrocerium (lighter 
flints) and all other cerium alloys” escape-clause 
case until the Attorney General has had an op- 
portunity to advise him with respect to a legal 
issue that has arisen in connection with the case. 
The reasons for the President’s action are set forth 
in letters to the Chairmen of the Senate Finance 
and House Ways and Means Committees, Harry 
Flood Byrd and Jere Cooper, respectively. 

The lighter-flints escape-clause investigation 
was made by the United States Tariff Commission 
pursuant to section 7 of the Trade Agreements 
Extension Act of 1951, as amended. On Decem- 
ber 21, 1955, the Commission reported to the Presi- 
dent and unanimously recommended escape-clause 
relief. 


President’s Letter to Chairmen of Congressional 
Committees 
February 14, 1956 

Dear Mr. Cuatrman: On December 21, 1955, 
the United States Tariff Commission submitted to 
me a report of its escape clause investigation on 
ferrocerium (lighter flints) and all other cerium 
alloys. The Commission, which made its investi- 
gation pursuant to Section 7 of the Trade Agree- 
ments Extension Act of 1951, as amended, has 
recommended that escape clause relief be granted 
in this case. 

The Commission’s report has been the subject 
of careful study in the Executive Branch. Dur- 
ing the course of this review a question relating to 
the legal aspects of the competitive situation in the 
domestic industry emerged. Preliminary con- 
sideration of this issue has established that it 
is of suflicient substance to warrant thorough 
exploration. 
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My decision in this case might have some effect 
upon the competitive situation in the domestic in- 
dustry, and it would therefore be of importance 
to me, in arriving at my decision in this matter, to 
have before me a determination of the legal ques- 
tion that has been raised. I have decided accord- 
ingly that it is in the public interest for me to de- 
fer my decision in this escape clause case until such 
time as the Attorney General has had ample op- 
portunity to advise me definitely with respect to 
this legal matter. 

This letter is to advise you of my reasons for 
not taking final action on this case during the 
statutory 60 day period within which I would 
normally decide a Section 7 proceeding. I have 
already asked the Attorney General to study the 
legal question referred to above and as soon as he 
has reported his findings and conclusions to me I 
shall be in a position to reach a final decision in 
this case. 

With kind regard, 

Sincerely, 
Dwienut D. ErsENHOWER 


Current Legislation on Foreign Policy 


84th Congress, 1st Session 


Administration of Overseas Personnel. Part 1: Manage- 
ment Survey of the Department of State. Hearings 
before a subcommittee of the House Committee on Gov- 


ernment Operations. June 6—-August 2, 1955. 451 pp. 
Administration of Overseas Personnel. Part 2: White 


House Task Force; Part 3: Wriston Committee Pro- 
gram; Part 4: Foreign Service Promotions Under the 
Wriston Program. Hearings before a subcommittee of 
the House Committee on Government Operations. Sep- 
tember 14-December 15, 1955. 237 pp. 

Debt Claims and World War I Assets. Hearing before a 
subcommittee of the Senate Committee on the Judiciary 
on S. 1147, to amend the Trading with the Enemy Act 
relating to debt claims, and S. 2226, to amend the 
Trading with the Enemy Act, as amended, and the War 
Claims Act of 1948, as amended. September 29, 1955. 
71 pp. 


84th Congress, 2d Session 


Foreign Service Promotions Under the Wriston Program. 
Ninth intermediate report of the House Committee on 
Government Operations. H. Rept. 1663, January 23, 
1956. 16 pp. 

Economic Report of the President. 
24, 1956. 2386 pp. 

International Control and Reduction of Armaments. Re- 
port to accompany S. Res. 185. S. Rept. 1454, January 
26, 1956. 2 pp. 

Investigation of 
Foreign Commerce. 
S. Rept. 1455, January 26, 1956. 


H. Doe. 280, January 


Problems Related to Interstate and 
Report to accompany S. Res. 163. 
5 pp. 
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Investigation of Foreign Technical Assistance and Related 
Programs. Report to accompany S. Res. 162. S. Rept. 
1459, January 26, 1956. 2 pp. 

Extension of Sugar Act of 1948. Report to accompany 
H. R. 7030. S. Rept. 1461, January 26, 1956. 31 pp. 
Activity of the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce, 84th Congress, Ist Session. Report of the House 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce pur- 
suant to section 136 of the Legislative Reorganization 
Act of 1946, Public Law 601, 79th Congress, and House 
Resolution 105, 84th Congress. H. Rept. 1681, January 

26, 1956. 18 pp. 

Committee Studies Overseas. Report pursuant to sec. 
136 of the Legislative Reorganization Act of 1946, Public 
Law 601, 79th Cong. H. Rept. 1682, January 26, 1954. 
5 pp. 


Sudan Recommended for 
U.N. Membership 


Statements by Henry Cabot Lodge, Jr. 
U.S. Representative to the United Nations? 


U.S. VIEWS ON SUDANESE MEMBERSHIP 
U.S./U.N. press release 2349 


The United States asked for this meeting, and 
it cosponsors the pending resolution ? recommend- 
ing the election of the Sudan as a member of the 
United Nations. 

We do so, in the first place, because it is our 
simple duty to do so under the provisions of the 
charter. 

But there is more to it than that. 

We here in the United States have watched the 
progress of the people of the Sudan with keen 
interest. We see in the Sudan many traits which 
we like to think that we and the people of the 
Sudan have incommon. We are both new nations 
filled with love of independence and a desire for 
the education and improvement of the individual. 
Both our nations admire courage and both face 
the future with hope. 

The United States hopes that this resolution 
will be promptly adopted. In fact, let me say 
that we think it should be adopted here today and 
that it would be most superfluous for any technical 
reason to refer it to a committee of any kind. We 
hope that action will be taken today and that in 
the General Assembly the Sudan will take its 
place as a full-fledged member of the United 
Nations.* 


* Made in the Security Council on Feb. 6. 

* U.N. doc. 8/3545, sponsored by France, U.K. and U.S. 

*The Council voted unanimously to recommend to the 
Assembly that the Sudan be admitted. 
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EXCLUSION OF JAPAN FROM U.N. 
U.S./U.N. press release 2350 


The United States is delighted that the applica- 
tion of the Sudan for membership in the United 
Nations has been so promptly and unconditionally 
recommended by the Security Council. 

But even on such an auspicious occasion we can- 
not forget that, as President Eisenhower said re- 
cently, “grave injustices are still uncorrected.” I 
refer to the exclusion of Japan from the United 
Nations. That nation, whose stature before the 
world is beyond dispute and which has already 





contributed so much to the work of the specialized | 


agencies and other bodies of the United Nations, 
clearly deserves full representation at the United 
Nations. The United Nations, in order to carry 
out its responsibilities, also needs the full partici- 
pation of that important nation, which has demon- 
strated its devotion to the purposes and principles 
of the United Nations Charter. 

The United States will continue to work for the 
early admission of Japan to the United Nations 
and the righting of a grave wrong. Today we 
have dealt with the application of the Sudan in the 
way all applications for membership should be 
dealt with—unconditionally, on their merits, and 
expeditiously. The United States hopes that the 
Security Council will continue to act this way in 
the future. 

[Following Mr. Lodge’s statement, Soviet Representa- 
tive Arkady A. Sobolev, president of the Security Council, 
said that, out of respect to the Representative of the 
United States, he had not interrupted him although his 
remarks had been out of order; the agenda for the Coun- 
cil’s meeting dealt solely with the admission of the Sudan. 
Mr. Lodge later replied as follows :] 

Mr. President, the Representative of the United 
States wishes just to take a moment so that the 
record will show that in his opinion he was not 
out of order when he spoke immediately after the 
vote. Mr. President, in the opinion of the Repre- 
sentative of the United States it is in order in the 
Security Council to explain one’s vote. There is 
nothing in the rules that is contrary to a member 
doing that. 

Moreover, the subject of my statement was ex- 
tremely germane to the agenda because I had dis- 
cussed the method which was used in electing the 
Sudan. It wasa method which was unconditional, 
which judged the candidate on its merits, which 
did not link the candidate up with some other 
candidature, which was not a package deal. Then 
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| Isaid that that was the method that we should fol- 


low in the case of Japan. 

Now in his statement just a minute ago, the 
Soviet Representative ignored the views of all the 
other members of the Council and he also ignored 
the provisions of the charter that the admission of 
one applicant should not be linked to that of 
another. He simply restated a Soviet position 
that in fact has been repudiated by all other mem- 
bers of this body. 

Now, Mr. President, it was not the Representa- 
tive of China who kept Japan out. It was the 
Representative of the Soviet Union who kept 
Japan out. The member of the Security Coun- 
cil who vetoes Outer Mongolia does not keep out 
Japan. The member of the Security Council who 
vetoes Japan keeps out Japan. Now, that is crys- 
tal clear and I am sure that no one, either in this 
room or anyone who follows the proceedings of 
the Security Council in any country of the world, 
isin any doubt about it.* 


U. S. Delegations to 
International Conferences 


Intergovernmental Committee for European 
Migration 

The Department of State announced on Feb- 
ruary 16 (press release 83) that Scott McLeod, 
Administrator of the Department’s Bureau of Se- 
curity and Consular Affairs, will head the U.S. 
delegation to meetings of the Intergovernmental 
Committee for European Migration (Icem) at 
Geneva, Switzerland. Icem already has moved 
370,000 persons to various parts of the world. 

Twenty-six member governments will be rep- 
resented at the fourth annual Council meeting of 
Icem February 20-24, which will be preceded by 
a week’s meeting of the nine-member Executive 
Committee, February 14-18. 

Representative William M. McCulloch of Ohio 
will act as Chief Congressional Adviser. Public 
members include Blase Bonpane, Los Angeles at- 
torney; Richard Everds, Chairman of the Iowa 
State Refugee Committee; C. Henry Glovsky, 
Massachusetts State Senator; Robert S. McCol- 
lum, President of the Denver, Colorado, City 


‘For Mr. Lodge’s statements on membership during 
the Council debate in December, see BULLETIN of Dec. 26, 
1955, p. 1069, p. 1070, and p. 1072. 
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Council; and Edward C. Sweeney, Washington, 
D.C., attorney. 

Other advisers for the Council meeting are 
William R. Foley, General Counsel of the House 
Judiciary Committee, and Francis C. Rosenberger, 
staff member of the Senate Judiciary Committee. 

George L. Warren, Adviser on Refugees and 
Displaced Persons, Department of State, will be 
alternate U.S. Representative to both the Exec- 
utive Committee and Council meetings of Icem. 
Wendell B. Coote, Office of International Admin- 
istration, Department of State, and Dayton H. 
Frost, Chief, Intergovernmental Refugee Pro- 
grams Division, International Cooperation Ad- 
ministration, will act as advisers to both meetings. 

Icem was established on U.S. initiative at 
Brussels, Belgium, in December 1951 to facilitate 
the movement of migrants and refugees from 
Western Europe to new homes overseas—pri- 
marily in Australia, Canada, Latin America, and 
the United States. 





TREATY INFORMATION 





Current Actions 


MULTILATERAL 


Automotive Traffic 


Convention on road traffic, with annexes. Dated at Ge- 
neva September 19, 1949. Entered into force March 26, 
1952. TIAS 2487. 

Ratification deposited: Denmark, February 3, 1956. 


Customs Tariff 


Convention creating the international union for the pub- 
lication of customs tariffs, regulations of execution, and 
final declarations. Signed at Brussels July 5, 1890. 
Entered into force April 1, 1891. 26 Stat. 1518. 
Notification of adherence given: Libya, December 13, 

1955. 

Protocol modifying the convention signed at Brussels 
July 5, 1890 (26 Stat. 1518), creating an international 
union for the publication of customs tariffs. Done at 
Brussels December 16, 1949. Entered into force May 5, 
1950. 

Notification of adherence given: Libya, December 13, 
1955. 


Telecommunications 


International telecommunication convention. Signed at 
Buenos Aires December 22, 1952. Entered into force 
January 1, 1954. TIAS 3266. 


‘Not in force for the United States. 
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Ratifications deposited: Union of Soviet Socialist Repub- 
lics, January 12, 1956; Ukrainian Soviet Socialist 
Republic, January 16, 1956. 


Trade and Commerce 


Fourth protocol of rectifications and modifications to an- 
nexes and texts of schedules to the General Agreement 
on Tariffs and Trade. Done at Geneva, March 7, 1955.? 
Signature: Haiti, November 28, 1955. 

Protocol on terms of accession of Japan to the General 
Agreement on Tariffs and Trade, with annex A (sched- 
ules of the Contracting Parties) and annex B (schedule 
of Japan). Done at Geneva June 7, 1955. Entered 
into force September 10, 1955. TIAS 3438. 

Signature: Indonesia, December 3, 1955. 
Notification of intention to apply concessions received: 
Greece, December 9, 1955 (effective January 8, 1956). 

Protocol of rectification to French text of the General 
Agreement on Tariffs and Trade. Done at Geneva 
June 15, 1955.? 

Signature: Dominican Republic, November 10, 1955. 


BILATERAL 
Canada 


Agreement regarding the application of the Forces Con- 
vention (TIAS 3425), the Finance Convention (TIAS 
3425), and the Tax Agreement (TIAS 3425) to Canadian 
forces and their members stationed in the Federal Re- 
public of Germany. Effected by exchange of notes at 
Bonn April 29, 1955, and January 26, 1956. Entered 
into force January 26, 1956. 


Egypt 


Agreement modifying the surplus agricultural commodi- 
ties agreement of December 14, 1955 (TIAS 3439) by 
providing for the sale of additional wheat to Egypt. 
Effected by exchange of notes signed at Washington 
February 8, 1956. Entered into force February 8, 
1956. 


France 


Agreement amending agreement of September 2, 1953 
(TIAS 2907) to extend loan of aircraft carrier “Belleau 
Wood” to France. Effected by exchange of notes at 
Washington February 3, 1956. Entered into force 
February 3, 1956. 


Germany 


Agreement for cooperation concerning civil uses of atomic 
energy. Signed at Washington February 13, 1956. Will 
enter into force on the day on which each Government 
shall receive from the other a written notification that it 
has complied with all statutory and constitutional re- 
quirements for entry into force. 


Israel 


Agreement amending agreement of November 10, 1955 
(TIAS 3429) regarding surplus agricultural com- 
modities. Signed at Washington February 10, 1956. 
Entered into force February 10, 1956. 

Japan 

Agreement modifying the agreement of July 12, 1955 
(TIAS 3314) by providing additional Japanese cash 
contributions during the current Japanese fiscal year for 
United States administrative and related expenses. 
Effected by exchange of notes at Tokyo February 3, 
1956. Entered into force February 3, 1956. 


* Not in force. 
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Liberia 
General agreement for technical assistance and coopera. 


tion, and memorandum of understanding on the Joint! 


Liberian-United States Commission for Economic De 
velopment. Signed at Monrovia October 6, 1955. En 
tered into force February 3, 1956. 





THE DEPARTMENT 








Confirmations 





The Senate on February 17 confirmed Robert R. Bowie 


to be an Assistant Secretary of State. 


Resignations 


On February 15 President Eisenhower accepted the 
resignation of Thruston B. Morton as Assistant Secretary 
of State. The effective date of the resignation is Feb- 
ruary 29. For the texts of Mr. Morton’s letter of 
resignation and the President’s reply, see White House 
press release dated February 16. 


Designations 


Arthur L. Richards as Operations Coordinator, effective 
January 18. 





| 
THE FOREIGN SERVICE | 





Liaison Office in the Sudan 
Becomes Embassy 


Press release 87 dated February 17 


The Department of State announced on February 17 
the elevation of the U.S. Liaison Office in Khartoum, 
the capital city of the Sudan, to the status of Embassy, 
of February 15. Arthur EB. Beach, U.S. Liaison 
Officer at Khartoum, has been appointed Chargé d’A ffaires. 

Consular responsibilities in the Sudan, formerly han- 
dled by the American Embassy in Cairo, have been 
assigned to the new Embassy. 

The United States recognized the Sudan as an inde- 
pendent sovereign state on January 1, 1956.7 


as 


* BULLETIN of Jan. 16, 1956, p. 85. 
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PUBLICATIONS 








Recent Releases 


For sale by the Superintendent of Documents, U.S. Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C. Address 
requests direct to the Superintendent of Documents, 
except in the case of free publications, which may be 
obtained from the Department of State. 


Career Opportunities With the U.S. Department of State. 
Pub. 6069. Department and Foreign Service Series 48. 
20 pp. Limited distribution. 


This pamphlet outlines the requirements for employment 
and the manner in which appointments are made to posi- 
tions in the Department and the Foreign Service. 


Foreign Affairs—Statement by President Eisenhower. 
Pub. 6265. General Foreign Policy Series 106. 15 pp. 
Limited distribution. 


This pamphlet contains excerpts from State of the Union 
message January 5, 1956. 


Technical Cooperation, Program of Industrial Productiv- 
ity. TIAS 3123. Pub. 5780. 24 pp. 15¢. 


Agreement between the United States and El Salvador— 
superseding agreement of May 14, 1953—Signed at San 
Salvador August 31, 1954. Entered into force October 
27, 1954. With implementing agreement—Signed at San 
Salvador December 30, 1954. 


Mutual Defense Assistance in Indochina. TIAS 3131. 


Pub. 5788. 24 pp. 15¢. 


Agreement between the United States and Cambodia, 
France, Laos, and Viet-Nam—amending Annex to agree- 
ment of December 23, 1950. Exchanges of notes between 
the United States and France—Dated at Saigon August 
10 and September 8, 1951; between the United States and 
Viet--Nam—Dated at Saigon August 10 and September 17, 
1951; between the United States and Laos—Dated at 
Saigon August 16, 1951; and at Vientiane November 6, 
1951; between the United States and Cambodia—Dated at 
Saigon August 16, 1951, and at Phnom-Penh January 7, 
1952. Entered into force January 7, 1952; operative retro- 
actively July 1, 1951. 

Mobile Radio Transmitting Stations. TIAS 3138. Pub. 
5793. 3 pp. 5¢. 


Understanding between the United States and Canada— 
providing for conditional cancellation of interim arrange- 
ment of June 25 and August 20, 1947. Exchange of notes— 
Signed at Washington March 9 and 17, 1953. Entered into 
force March 17, 1953. 


Relief Supplies, Duty-Free Entry and Free Inland Trans- 
portation. TIAS 3145. Pub. 5796. 7 pp. 10¢. 


Agreement between the United States and Jordan. Ex- 
change of notes—Dated at Amman May 1 and June 29, 
1954. Entered into force June 29, 1954. 


9 Shale Study in Brazil. TIAS 3149. Pub. 5820 3 pp. 
5¢. 


Agreement between the United States and Brazil—extend- 
ing agreement of August 16, 1950, as modified and ex- 
tended. Exchange of notes—Signed at Rio de Janeiro 
June 23 and 30, 1954. Entered into force June 30, 1954. 
Relief Supplies and Packages, Postal Charges. TIAS 
3151. Pub. 5822. 5 pp. 5¢. 
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Agreement between the United States and China—amend- 
ing agreement of November 5 and 18, 1948, as amended. 
Exchange of notes—Dated at Taipei July 12 and Octo- 
ber 26, 1954. Entered into force October 26, 1954. 


TIAS 3154. Pub. 5833. 4 pp. 5¢. 


Agreement between the United States and Guatemala. 
Exchange of notes—Signed at Guatemala December 1, 
1954. Entered into force December 1, 1954. 


Development Assistance to Guatemala. TIAS 3155. Pub. 
5834. 12 pp. 10¢. 


Agreement between the United States and Guatemala— 
Signed at Washington December 13, 1954. Entered into 
force December 138, 1954. 


Technical Cooperation, Economic Development Program. 
TIAS 3156. Pub. 5885. 5 pp. 5¢. 


Agreement between the United States and Egypt. Ex- 
change of notes—Signed at Cairo November 6, 1954. 
Entered into force November 6, 1954. 


Passport Visa Fees. 


Mutual Security, Purchase by Iceland of Military Equip- 
ment, Materials, and Services. TIAS 3157. Pub. 5836. 
3 pp. 5¢. 


Agreement between the United States and Iceland. Ex- 
change of notes—Signed at Reykjavik October 4 and 
December 10, 1954. Entered into force December 10, 1954. 


Settlement of Japanese Claims for Personal and Property 
Damages Resulting From Nuclear Tests in Marshall Is- 
lands in 1954. TIAS 3160. Pub. 5842. 7 pp. 10¢. 


Agreement between the United States and Japan. Ex- 
change of notes—Signed at Tokyo January 4, 1955. 
Entered into force January 4, 1955. 


Mutual Defense Assistance, Transfer of Military Equip- 
ment and Materials to Japan. TIAS 3161. Pub. 5855. 
4 pp. 5¢. 


Agreement between the United States and Japan. Ex- 
change of notes—Signed at Tokyo January 7, 19595. 
Entered into force January 7, 1955. 


Mutual Defense Assistance, Loan of United States Naval 
Vessels to Japan. TIAS 3162. Pub. 5856. 5 pp. 5¢. 


Procés-Verbal between the United States and Japan— 
relating to agreement of May 14, 1954—Signed at Tokyo 
January 18, 1955. . 


Certificates of Airworthiness for Imported Aircraft. 
TIAS 3164. Pub. 5868. 12 pp. 10¢. 


Agreement between the United States and Italy—replac- 
ing Article 9 of air navigation arrangement of October 13 
and 14, 1981. Exchange of notes—Signed at Rome No- 
vember 12, 1954, and January 26, 1955. Entered into 
force January 26, 1955. 


Economic Cooperation, Informational Media Guaranty 
Program. TIAS 3166. Pub.5869. 4 pp. 5¢. 


Agreement between the United States and Chile. Ex- 
change of notes—Signed at Santiago January 14, 1955. 
Entered into force January 14, 1955. 


Surplus Agricultural Commodities. TIAS 3167. Pub. 


5870. 6 pp. 5¢. 


Agreement and exchange of letters between the United 
States and Yugoslavia—Signed at Belgrade January 5, 
1955. Entered into force January 5, 1955. 


Southeast Asia Collective Defense Treaty and Protocol. 
TIAS 3170. Pub. 6144. 9 pp. 10¢. 


Treaty and protocol between the United States and other 


governments—Signed at Manila September 8, 1954. En- 
tered into force February 19, 1955. 
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Pacific Charter. TIAS 3171. Pub. 6145. 2 pp. 5¢. 


Charter between the United States and other govern- 
ments—Dated at Manila September 8, 1954. 


Mutual Defense Treaty. TIAS 3178. Pub. 5850. 24 pp. 


15¢. 


Treaty between the United States and the Republic of 
China—Signed at Washington December 2, 1954. Entered 
into force March 3, 1955. And exchange of notes— 
Signed at Washington December 10, 1954. 


Mutual Defense Assistance, Disposal of Redistributable 
and Excess Property. TIAS 3182. Pub. 5861. 5 pp. 
5¢. 


Agreement between the United States and Belgium— 
Signed at Brussels November 17, 1953. Entered into 
force March 10, 1955. 


Exchange of Commodities and Sale of Grain. TIAS 3204. 
Pub. 5903. 5 pp. 5¢. 


Agreement between the United States and Turkey—sup- 
plementing agreement of November 15, 1954—Signed at 
Washington April 28, 1955. Entered into force April 28, 
1955. 


Exchange of Commodities and Sale of Grain. TIAS 3205. 
Pub. 5904. 3 pp. 5¢. 


Understanding between the United States and Turkey— 
relating to Part II of agreement of November 15, 1954. 
Exchange of notes—Signed at Washington April 28, 1955. 
Entered into force April 28, 1955. 


TIAS 3229. Pub. 5954. 24 pp. 15¢. 


Agreement and detailed regulations between the United 
States and India—Signed at New Delhi July 29, 1954, and 
at Washington September 17, 1954. Entered into force 
January 1, 1955. 


Surplus Agricultural Commodities. TIAS 3417. Pub. 
6200. 31 pp. 15¢. 


Agreement and exchanges of notes between the United 
States and Brazil—Signed at Rio de Janeiro November 16, 
1955. Entered into force November 16, 1955. 


Emergency Relief Assistance, Establishment of a Joint 
Council for Economic Aid. TIAS 3430. Pub. 6216. 
6 pp. 5¢. 


Agreement between the United States and Haiti. Ex- 
changes of notes—Signed at Port-au-Prince April 15, 16, 
26, and 27, 1955. Entered into force April 27, 1955. 


Parcel Post. 


Emergency Relief Assistance, Joint Council for Economic 
Aid. TIAS 3431. Pub. 6219. 14 pp. 10¢. 


Agreement between the United States and Haiti. Ex- 
change of notes—Signed at Port-au-Prince November 25 
and 28, 1955. Entered into force November 28, 1955. 


Technical Cooperation, Program for Technical Assistance 
to Medium and Small Industry. TIAS 34382. Pub. 6223. 
4 pp. 5¢. 


Agreement between the United States and Chile—amend- 
ing agreement of June 30, 1952, as extended—Signed at 
Santiago October 28, 1955. Entered into force October 
28, 1955. 

Surplus Agricultural Commodities. TIAS 3439. Pub. 
6224. 4 pp. 5¢. 


Agreement between the United States and Egypt—Signed 


at Washington December 14, 1955. Entered into force 
December 14, 1955. 
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Mutual Defense 
6 pp. 5¢. 


Agreement between the United States and the Federal j 
Republic of Germany—Signed at Bonn June 30, 1955. Ep.) 


tered into force December 27, 1955. With related note— 


Dated June 30, 1955. 


Mutual Defense Assistance, Disposition of Military 
Equipment and Materials. TIAS 3444. Pub. 6238. 8 pp. 
5¢. 


Agreement, with Annex, between the United States and 
the Federal Republic of Germany. Exchange of letters— 
Signed at Bonn June 30, 1955. Entered into force Decem- 
ber 27, 1955. 


~— 





~ 


) 
Surplus Agricultural Commodities, Sale of Poultry. | 


TIAS 3445. Pub. 6240. 3 pp. 5¢. 


Agreement between the United States and the Federal | 


Republic of Germany—Signed at Washington December 
23, 1955. Entered into force December 23, 1955. 
Surplus Agricultural Commodities. TIAS 3448. Pub. 
6245. 8 pp. 10¢. 


ee 


Agreement between the United States and Colombia— 


Signed at Bogoté December 20, 1955. Entered into force 
December 20, 1955. 


United States Educational Foundation in Norway. TIAS 
3118. Pub. 5764. Spp. 5¢. 


————— 


Agreement between the United States and Norway— | 


Amending agreement of May 25, 1949. Exchange of | 


notes—Dated at Oslo August 12 and October 30, 1954. 
ntered into force October 30, 1954. 





Check List of Department of State 
Press Releases: February 13-19 


Releases may be obtained from the News Division, 
Department of State, Washington 25, D.C. 


No. Date Subject 


78 2/138 U.S.German research reactor agree- 
ment. 
Moffat nominated Ambassador to Aus- 
tralia. 
Dulles: statement on Baltic independ- 
ence. 
Renegotiations under the GaTr. 
Educational exchange. | 
Delegation to Icem meeting. | 
Hoover: “Efforts Toward World | 
Peace.” | 
U.S. views on independence for Malaya. | 
Hearings on wool tariff. | 
U.S. liaison office at Khartoum, Sudan, 
elevated to embassy. 
Foreign Relations volume. | 
Foreign Service examination on June 25. | 
Visit of Italian President Gronchi | 


(rewrite). | 
91 2/18 Shipment of arms to Near East. | 


*79 2/14 
80 2/15 


| 81 2/15 
*82 2/15 
83 2/16 
84 2/16 


85 2/16 
86 2/16 
8% 2/17 





| #88 2/17 
| 89 2/17 
90 2/17 


*Not printed. 
+Held for a later issue of the BULLETIN. 
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American Republics. Costa Rica and N a 
Sign Friendship Agreements 


Asia. The Accessibility of Department of State 
Materials Relating to American Far Eastern 
Relations (Spielman) Ss Se eh sheds . 

Atomic Energy. Research Reactor poner 
With Germany (joint announcement) 

Austria. Renegotiation of Tariff Concessions 
With Five Countries ey eee 


Aviation. Definition of Functions of Air Coordi- 
nating Committee (Executive order 


Brazil. United States-Brazilian Friendship 
(Nixon) Se eee anc 
Ceylon. 


Renegotiation of Tariff Concessions 
With Five Countries eeeae is 


Congress, The. Current Legislation 


Costa Rica. Costa Rica and meus sass 
Friendship Agreements . 


Cuba. Renegotiation of Tariff Concession With 
Five Countries . Ae eaioy ah Ge ae es ee 


Economic Affairs 

Decision on oan" _— Case 
Deferred 

Public Hearing on Concessions ‘on " Woolens and 
Worsteds 

Renegotiation of Tariff Concessions “With Five 
Countries ‘ eaters 


Educational fell UNESCO Grants for Re- 
gional Cultural Studies . 


Europe 

NATO—Our Greatest Instrument for Peace 
(Gruenther) . 

U.S. Attitude Toward Plight of Baltic - Peoples 
(Dulles) . 


Foreign Service 
Foreign Service Examination é 
Liaison Office in the Sudan Becomes Embassy 


Germany 

Research Reactor Agreement With Germany 

Tenth ee of Amerikahaus in Munich 
(Conant) Sine tone ss erp Seer ae 


India. ICA Aid en in mee Yugoslav ia, 
and India £ 


International Sathineteisiinie Tenth Anniversary 
of Amerikahaus in Munich (Conant) 


International Organizations and Meetings. In- 
tergovernmental Committee for European Mi- 
gration . oe ace ech Ke Se eer a 


Italy. President of Italian en To Visit 
United States é ; 


Malaya. U.S. Gratified by Assurance of Inde- 
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mentary record of the events leading to the outbreak of World 
War II and various aspects of that war. The great majority of 
documents (printed therein) have not previously been published 
and tell graphically the events of that tragic year as seen by 
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The story of the coming of World War II is presented in 401 
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the Soviet Union for an agreement on support against aggression, 
German-Soviet relations culminating in the Treaty of Nonaggres- 
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President Roosevelt. 


Other sections cover the impact of the war upon the United 
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The final chapter of this volume deals with the concern of the 
United States over Soviet demands on Finland and the subsequent 
invasion of Finland by Soviet forces. 
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